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Mr Loan, 


| 1 beauty of order in the 
diſpoſition of viſible objects. ; 


the powerful effects of arrangement 


in the ſucceſſion of our ideas, of 


E 


meaſure and proportion in the fuc- 
1215 A3 ee 


[Mi] 

as of ſounds, ar are but different) mo- 
difications of one common principle. 
The lucidus ordo of Horace marks 
how much he thought the ſecond 
connected with the firſt ; the deſign 
of the following eflay 1s to prove, 
: how. intimately! the third is connect- 
ed with both: to point out the ori- 
gin, and to. lay apen the advantages 
of a muſical elocution. We who 
have no other merit than to feel theſe 
advantages are under a natural ſub- 
oven to thoſe who exert them; the 
| Critic, my Lord Duke, i is but a de- 
pendent on the Orator. It is under 
the ſanction of this dependence, that 

* preſume to engage your. Grace 8 


attention; 3 and o claim a part of 
that 


13 
that time which you ſo happily em- 
ploy to the nobleſt purpoſes. 


I have the honour to be | 
Your GRACE's 25 

Moſt humble, * 
 Obedient fervant, 


DANIEL WEBB. 
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2 OBSERVATIONS ON 


tempts to reaſon on this ſubject, by the 
difficulty which” attends the forming a 
clear idea of any natural relation be- 
Tween ſound and ſentiment. 


Soxk have thought to elude this diffi- 
culty, by ſuppoſing, that the influence 
of ſound on paſſion may ariſe from the 
habit of aſlgciating certain ideas with 
certain ſounds. It cannot be neceſſary 
to enter into à formal examination of 
ſuch a principle as this, ſince it muſt fall 


. courſe on f r 4 


Ib obſerved: A child to cry 0 3 
on hearing che ſound of 2 trumpet, 
ho, ſome minutes after, | hath fallen 
. Weep to the ſolt notes Ay 2 lute. Here 
M have evident marks of che ſpicirs be- 


ing 


POETRY AND'MUSIC. 5 


ing thrown into oppoſite movements, in- 
dependently of auy poſſible affociation of 
ideas. This ſtriking oppoſition in the 
effects of mulical impreſſions ſeems to in- 
dicate the regular operation of a general 
and powerful principle. 


ALL mubical Hub; are ed into 
acute and grave: the acute ſpring from 
ſtrong, the grave from weaker vibrations. 


No ſound, therefore, can act as a ſingle 


impreſſion, fince we cannot have a feel · 
ing of it but in conſequence of a ſuc- 
ceſſion of impreſſions : : ſhould it appear, 
that our paſſions act in like manner by 
ſucceſſive impreſſions, or, that they af. 
fett us on a principte fimilar to that 
which is deduced: from the analyſis of 


ſounds, we might then hope to become 


B 2 maſters 
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maſters of the deſired ſecret, and to diſ- 
cover, ſo far as ſuch things are diſcove- 
rable, the. nature of the relation be- 
tween ſound and ſentiment. | 

ke we have no direct nor immediate 
knowledge of the mechanical operations 
of the paſſions, we endeavour to form 
ſome conception of them from the man- 
ner in which we find ourſelves affected by 
them: : thus we ſay, that love ſoftens, 
melts, inſinuates; 3.4 anger quickeng, ſti- 
mulates, inflames; ; pride expands, exalts; 
ſorrow dejects, relaxes: of all which 
ideas we are to obſerve, that they are 
different modifications of motion, ſo ap- 
plied, | as beſt to correſpond with our 
feelings of each particular paſſion. 
From hence, as well a8 from their 

1 . known 


815. 483 - . 5 2 ks 


POETRY AND MUSIC) f 
known and viſible effects, there is -juſt; | 
reaſon to preſume, that the paſſions, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral natures; do pro- 
duce certain proper; and diſlinctive mo- 


tions in the moſt-refined and fubtle parts 


of the human body“. What, thefe 
parts are, where placed, or how fitted io 
reeeive and propagate thefe motions, are 


points which I ſhall not inquire into. It 


is ſufficient for my purpoſe to have it 
admitted, that ſome ſuch parts muſt exiſt 


in the human machine: however, as in 


our purſuits after knowledge, it is diſ- 
eee to be . every motyent 


8 + Owns: enim motus $_ — . a 
natura habet vultum, et ſonum, et geſtum: etejus . 


_ oninis vultus, omneſque voces, at nervi ia * 


ita ſonant, ut a motu N ſunt pulſe. 
Cicero de Oratore. 


B 3 er 
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of our ignorance, I ſhall take advantage 
of the received: opinion touching this: 
mattter, and aſſign the functions in queſ-. 
tion to the nerves and ſpirits We are 
then to take it for granted, that the 
mind, under particular affections, excites- 
certain vibrations in the- nerves, and 
impreſſes certain movements. on the ani» 
mal nal 1 | 


TsHALL ſuppoſe, chat it is in the nature 
of muſic to excite ſimilar vibrations, to 
communicate ſimilar movements to the 
nerves and ſpirits. For, if muſic owes 
its being to motion, and, if paſſion can- 
not well, be conceived to, exiſt. without 
it, we have 4 right to conelude, that the 
agreement af muſic with paſſion can hare 

0 


POETRY AND MUSIC, 7 


no other origin . a "RI of 
tnovcinants fo e 18 4 > +” TOI Chaps 71 


F regs Die f 


1 e aca 2 pro- 


duce in us the ſame ſenſations which ac-- 


company the eee of * one _ 


dg, quis gitar in ehen n 
poſſet, ut ſpiritus ecdem Prorts motu, qub har har. 
monici numeri, moveretur, is intentum 9 <a 
produceret haud dubie, idem enim præſtaret quod 
in duobus polychordis exaQiflime concordaris fit; 
quorum alterutrum modulis barmönteis incitztüm in 
altero etiam intacto eandem omnino harmoniani pro- 

ducit. Kirch. Muſur. I. vii. 

Wurnkx we account for the imitations of mu- 
fie in this manner; or call them uſter Afiſtötle the 
dn T v 2x: maker —frndlacra- morum et 
affectionum—we have alike in view a principle of 
aſſimilation ; with this differetice; that, 
ing a mode of” opinitich,” whettier ral er ih. 
nary, we are enabled to convey our ideas with 
greater clearneſs touching the ſerena modes of i. 


tation,” 
| B 4 ticular 


3 OBSERVATIONS. ON : 
ticular paffion, then the muſic is ſaid to 
be in uniſon. with that pafſion; and the 
mind muſt, from a ſimilitude in their ef. 
fects, have a lively feeling of an mam 
ag their ne EX 
e 75 818 10 : 111. ib 7 | 15 
I my Remarks on che Beliries r 
Poetry, x have obſelred, * . 


Trar, in ct we are  traxfforted by 


IFLEFYY 


ſydden 3ranſitions, by an eee re· | 
ireration n of impreſſions, | 


A. 9393 5 4 „„ . 
7 THF - * ' 4 * 5 
. I; > ; -; e, 


I 7 87 


Tas AT ve are delighted by 2 lacd | 
ſucceſſion. of lengthened. tones, Which 
dwell on the ſenſe, and e theme. | 
fenen into our . 1 


« „ 
1 4 
70 _ a 


3 
1 » * ; 
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en ar or t in ſounds 
exalts and dilgtes the fpirits, and — | 
fore à conſtant ſource of the ſublime. + 


Te an aſcent of notes be in accord with | 
the ſublime, then their deſcent muſt be 
in uniſon with hoſe paſſiony which de. 

preſs the ſpirits. 


ALL muſical euer which hare 
any correſpondence with the paſſions, 
may, I think, be reduced under one or 
other of theſe four claſſes. | 


Ar chey agitate the nerves with vio- 
lence, the ſpirits are hurried into the 
movements of anger, courage, indig Mas 
| Hon, and the like, | | 


of 


Tax 
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Tun more gentle and placid: vibra- 
tions ſhall be in uniſon with n n 
fhip, and benevolence. 


Ir che ſpirits are exalted or dilated, 
they riſe into accord with pride, * | 
and- ——_ 


Ir the nerves are relaxed, the ſpirits 
ſubſide into the m movements ”" 
ſorrow. 


From theſe obſervations i it is evident, | 
mat muſic cannot, of itſelf, ſpecify any 
particular paſſion, ſince. the movements 
of every claſs. muſt be in accord with all 
the paſſions. of that elaſs.—For inſtance,.. 

the render and melting tones, which may 
| be expreſſive of the paſſion of love, 


POETRY AND MUSIC, 11 
will be. equally in uniſon. with the col - 
lateral feelings of benevolence, ſriend - 
ſhip, and pity; and. ſo on through the 
other claſſes, 


Ox hearing an overture by Iomelli, or 
a concerto by Geminiani, we are, in 
turn, tranſported, exalted, delighted; 
the impetuous, the ſublime, the tender, | 
take poſſeſſion of the ſenſe at the will of 
the compoſer. In theſe moments, it 
muſt be confeſſed, we haye no determi - 
nate idea of any agreement or imita- 
tion; and the reaſon of this is, that we 
have no fixed idea of the paſſion to which 


let efoquence co-operate with muſic, and 


ſpecify«the- motive of. each particular im- 
preſſion, while we feel an agreement in 
5 5 the 
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the ſound and motion with the ſentiment, 

ſong takes poſſeſſion of the ſoul, and ge- 
neral impreſſions become ſpecific indicas 
tions of the manners and the Paſſions. 


Ił is imagined by ſome, that verſe 
hath no other object than to pleaſe the 
ear. If by this they underſtand, that 
verſe cannot excite or imitate paſſion, 
they would do well to reflect on the na- 
ture of Pleaſure: at leaſt, through this 
medium, were there no other, verſe 
muſt have an influence over all thoſe 
paſſions which are founded in pleaſure. 
But verfe is motion, and verſe produceth 
pleaſure, which is likewiſe motion * b 


Trend I — 3 777 
vv. Ariſt. Rhet. c. ai. 


How 


POETRY AND MUSIC. 13. 


How then? hath nature ſtruck out a 
correſpondence between external and 
mental motion in one inſtance, to the ex- 
cluſion of all others: provident, induf- , 
trious, in eſtabliſhing laws for an infe- 

rior purpoſe, would ſhe ſtop ſhort at the 
firſt opening of advantage, and contract 
her ſyſtem at the very point where it 
called for enlargement? I do not wiſh to 
ſet out upon better ground than in direct 
oppoſition to ſuch ideas as theſd. 

Ir has. been ſuppoſed, that the cor- 
reſpondence of muſic with paſſion ſprings 
from a coincidence of morements; and 


ze, voluptas—hoic verbo omnes duas res ſub- 
jiciuar, [zetitiam in animo, commotionem ſuavem 
jucunditatis in corpore. Cicero de Finibus, 1. ii. 


I 8 —_ that 
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that theſe movements are reducible to 
four claſſes, diſtinguiſhed by their ac- 
cords with the paſſions of pride, ſorrow, 
anger, and love. Should theſe principles 
hold good in verſe, which is the muſic of 
language, we ſhall have little reaſon to 
doubt of their extending to muſie in ge- 
neral. N | 


Tux paſſion of love is ſoft and in- 
finuating; it dwells with a fond delight 
upon its object: = 


 —Illum abſens abſentem auditque, videtque. 


O faireſt of creation, laſt and beſt 
Of all God's works. Creature in whom 
| excell'd | 
Whatever can to fight or thought be form'd 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or fweet. © 
_ 4 Paradiſe Loſt, 
And 


POETRY AND MUSIC. 13 
And again: l | 
Awake, - 
My faireſt, my eſpous'd, my lateſt found, 


Hog WHY ſl bel gift, m ever-new _ | 
| Awake. * bs 


in 


TRE i of E in 
its influence, and compels the meaſures 
into a correſponding movement. In the 
following lines, we have at once a de- 

ſeription of the paſſion, and a proof of 
its i elſect | ; | E 


I Op ner mine e eyes, 
Dim erſt, dilated ſpirits, _— heart 


And growing up to godhead. oy 


Aſt ego, quæ divum incedo regina, n 
Et ſoror, et conjux. 
S& IM. ; 46:2R-1{452} 
6 Paradiſe Loft, 
f AEneid. I. I. — * 
But 


* I * * 
it * 4 1 
I met 15 
3 
: PRES. .. 


wa 1. ee move ee baren n's areas 
of Jove | 


The fer, the bores: ene 
23 Pf 13 


tr ſeems to me, a hy pleafure 
which we receive from great and ſublime 


images ariſes from their being productive 
of ſenſations ſimilar to thoſe which are 
 excked by pride. Whether the ſenſation 
| ſprings from a conſcionſneſs of ſuperiori- 
ty in ourſelves, or from the. contempla- 


tion of greatneſs in external objects, we 
feel the ſame enlargement of heart; our 
emotions are congenial, and their ac- 


cords conſonant: | OE? = Sp 
C : 


5 Thus ſar theſe . 
. of mortal proweſs, yet . d 
Their dread commander: he above the reft 


t In 


Le 


. * 
30 
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In ſhape and geſture proudly eminent, 
| Stood. lil like a tow. . 


r * ro * N 
(631 „„ 3 


* 


. Tas, movement "2; moſt oppoſed to 
pride muſt be in accord with ſarrow. A 


deſcent” of notes, if I. miſtake not, pre- 
vails through the following paſſage: : 


Ha E ' 24111 2s Jie 4 8 * 


1534 


Me miſerable! which pray: : hall 1 
Infinite wrath, and infinite deſpair? 3 


Which way I fly is hell; myſelf an am bell; 
And in the loweſt deep n 
Still threab ning to devour me opens wide. 
O then at laſt relent; is there no place 
Leeſt for repentance 3 none for rarer c 


In general, a protrafibl Sound, join- 
ed to a kind of languor or weakneſs in 
the movement, will he: e 


of ſorrow : : 


VI. bioas. N51 Sisi f 
1 Paradiſe Loſt, — © 

5 : L 

Es 6 Longas 
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Lopgzs in fletum ducere voces. Sz 


Earth felt the wound, 1 nature 1 om her 
ſeat 


2 ür works give fins 
* Of Woe 1 10 TIE 1. ons tat X 5 1 


* hes * ; W 
na Pg e 4 # Lb © Bi 
bes ras: en 10 109905 
* . g + Ws 2 
e „ „ wn 4271 K 
7 4 2 1177011 #4 01 2 — 


o comparing this pee with 4 
following, 'we ſhall 'obferve the difference | 
between an imitation by e : and 


2 5 | $: 


an imication by land, 939 


Gb 19wol & gn nne gd ni bn 
bis, /Tllomergracubs Jans ous 1110 
Dant ſignum, fiilſere: ignes et ebnſcius ther 
* Connubii;; maar oo a vertice 
| nymphee. : 


UG? Der! 1 Gl B N. * 16 2 Fi. 2 FW; ; 


Gi — the agreemem | 
depends on he fotce'of's * 


9701201 10 
> Faradiſe Loſt. 4 Encid. I. IV. 
2 | N bead 3 Or 
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or found; as Being Int toe of à partie! 


lar idea!“ Im the fermer; che aceord 
ſorings from an agreement of ſyllables 


or ſounds no dtherwiſe imitative than as 
rhey determine © by cheir fuccefſion the nu 


ture of the” movement. A diſtindten 
which muſt Be che fuH&ã obſerved in che 


application of” that general" maxim” * 


The fund au} fem ane cho e Gee 


Ir caenor be expected, that wwe Prin- 
G of imitation ſhoul operate i afl 


fimilar caſes, with an equal happineſs. | 
There is. a ſtapborvneſs i in che nature of 


language, which often renders.j it unapt to 
fall into that order and ſucceſſion to which | 


the affection leads us. Bur the 1 fodul- | 
"pee" which "he poer may claim from 


* opel r on Criticiſin, | 
C 2 this 
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this conſideration muſt not be extended ſo 

far as to encourage him to a total viola- 
tion of the laws of harmony. When 
our paſſions are ſtrongly engaged, we 
are impatient of oppoſition; and, in 
every fuch caſe, a counter -· moyement in 
meaſure hath much the ſame effect with 
a diſcord in muſic. Under the impreſſion 
of theſe ideas, I cannot reconcile to my 
feelings that paſſage with Which th Ro- 
55 Wann tale of the 
death of Friam: | 9 1 OOO. 45 22141. 


r 


| Jaceti ingens litore tuncus, 
deln W ages," ac ſine none | 
PRE r 


* 
1 


1287075 47 028 l 


Tarzx i is a e in; this moyement 
| that] is at variance with the idea: it  coun- 
e; 1 % 


* 


ter- acts 


* * 
— } 
1 


afts our "_ Lenden As nerves 


ate, ind th fr the ſpring. 


oO rt Ot» 4 ; * ls E 1 Ain » 9 2 


Tn the next example, : A movement. of 


110 1014 


dejeftion follows, and thereby 9 more 
ſtrongly. thacharager of ange: 


LEN 7985 225 5 Jed 5 beg 
Ferte citi flammas, date vela, impellite remos. 
Anfelix Dido ! ® e e 5 * 


Catch thequick _ bas e crows 
7 the ſails— df 4 
2 ! Eliza ! 


a N » 
F * 
* *z OY 1 ; "2. a+ 


* 
+ 


# £ 3. 


ay bath for i its ; objet a ſtu- 


died and diſtant revenge, its impetuoſity 


gives place t to 2 deliberate vehemence: 


* 
E 642 11 at 7 4 „ "3 s. F# 11 0 * — 4 
* , 


1. 4 


= Encid, I. IV. 
e C3 Vo, 
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2 Ni, Jet ws ether chuſe, 171 
| dere wth hell-fames an fury all at ono 


Oer heav'n's 5 tow'rs to force reſiſleſs 


WEE ways, 51 £ Hogs * 220 110 111 
urning our tortures into orri arms 


Asia tue törtutef; whe 


en tö meet the a0 
Of his Altnighty engine he ſhaft bear 
Infernal thunder; and for lightning, ſee 

Black fire and dpa With. fuer rage 


Among his angels. „ EN 
„r $64 


In the preceding arrangement of the 


Paſhions and their acc „anger, pride, 


ſorrow, and love, have bein made to 
preſide over, and govern, a8 it were, the 
ſimple. movements of muſic; but as gur | 
paſſigns i in {general ; are derive wed From qi theſe, 
or partake, i in fome degree, of their 1 va⸗ | 
re, it ſhould Torn that we may, by the 

* bare rn 
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movements, attain to the expreſſioa of 


almoſt every 5 paſſion. Thus, pity will 
find its accord in an union of the moye- 


ments of ſorrom and love for there 


cannot be pity without benevolence ; ; and 
beneyolence directed v0 a: ms 
ject i 18 a mode of lerer 13 dn 3159 ve 


_ How att! Wes le. how s ſedden , 
n deflower” d, and. > ROW! W | 
ned? 1 4 19 bY DES 74 ing. Far 


ho ty 
3810 1 912 12 4 1 mm 77 f N. | 4264 Y IT 


Y "Jaw is a lively motion = the ſpirits i in 
aſcent, as Partaking of the nature of 


1001 


| pride. 17 plealure, a according to che 
Stoicg, is. a a ſublatio aniqu 4% a lifting- up of 


the mind. bo he; i ; N | borween pleaſyre 


* Paradis len —_——— 
ot 2 | b 4 5 | and 
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and pride e marked by the | 
Poet? RI D423 iii 21A eva 


+4 0 4 * * Oe, 


, 1 % * 9 „ * _ # #* Þ 
1 * 7 7 p > £4 £ * | bs. 4 
4 LE: - : 6. 1 8 -S 7 # * 


r rte ee 
9 Wy A nc wine intoxicated both, / : 
9 ſwim in mirth, 210 ney hr ne ; 
3 : feet ovoid Hu: | | | 
{Divinity within them be wings. 
ra cram to ſcorn the cab „ 


. Joy Uiers fhom 


chat of pride, as being apt to break fortn 


in prompt and lively ſallies, flying in 
giddy EEE e one e to andere | 


7 Al Heay' 8 ph : 
And 1 een on that =Y 
Shed their ſelecteſt Influence} 1 the earth 
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1 R 10 is'a pertarbaton of the * 
nected with the ſublime by the 


rits, Ce 
enlargement of its images, and the vehe · 
mence of its impreſſions: > 


 Wikar if the breath that kindled thoſs 1 1 
Awal'd Gouts'v blow them ks jd rage 
And plunge us in the flames ? or from above 
Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
His red right hand to plague us? What if all 
Hier ſtores were open'd, and this firmament 
Of hell ſhould ſpout her cataraQts of fro 
| been horrors, 1 4 
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1 5 the: following I age, the agita- 
tions of terror n into woe mens of 
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Age ssen: lier fr lh elt Contiliiton 
in ſorrow, and, as ſuch, muſt nee a i 
dency to conform with its p reiple: : 


itt 2:1) 10 - While we perhaps, 
See ina fer tempeſt, ſhall be hurts. 
Fach an his rock transfix'd, the port and 
* prey ivy * . 2 gl! 74 9. 0 nt m 
Of wracking while ds, or We ever ſunk 
rr Under y an boiling ocean, want in chalas ; 
<< There to converſe with everlaſting groans, 
Unreſpited, eee, ee, * 
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2182 "357 I Br ot moi N iet 
Ir there are n which come not 
within, the reach of muſical expreſſion, 
they muſt be ſuch. as are totally painful. 
Painting and ſculpture, on whatever ſub- 
jects employed,” act ſimply, as imitative 


arts ; they have no e egg affect 


. IHC & 8 3 PR ET FE. 
2 3 


of ore as As pF as * imitation: I 
and if its impreſſions are neceſſarily, and, 
in all caſes pleaſing, I do not ſee how 
they can, by any modification, be . 
ro unite wirll ideas of 'abfolute pain. 
am confirmed in tis opinion "by bai 
ing, that ſhame, which i is a ſorrowful 
reflection — our on IH and 
therefore intirely painful, hath no uni- 
Wb iß maße Br Pty, wnzek ird r- 
. row 
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row flowing from ſympathy, and temper- 
ed with; love, hath a e of plea- 
ſuro. eh poet: rt 1011 t bl 3 


ln Bil fadnels i d 831 TE. . 


pt time, celeſtial viſages ; "Yet, mix 1 
wich pity, violated not theit bliſs. * Aeg 


1 — 858 1 
£373] to 2 137 81105 601 Ann ls 53 2 4110 2164 


e therefore, hach its uniſons In 
muſic; ſo hath emulation, which is noble 
andi animating, to the excluſſon of entry 
which -is bhaſe and tormenting. The 
ſame diſtindtion muſt eitend io anger arid 


you in That”. b wee : * re- 
Ape, r amt a poſs upon it 
| dell. Nm, SHITE 271 ol T\nisq d! l 
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Aus number of the paſſions thais- e- 


. cluded from becoming the objects of 


muſical expreſſion will not | be very confi- 
| derable, ſince, on a trick inquiry! into thoſe 
paſſions which, are generally .;clicemed 
painful, we ſhall find that this very often 
depends on their motives ald degrees. 
Thus terraf, thöngh in firealhiy: it be 
founded in pain, is yet in fei f f ts 
mades attended: with ꝑpleaſurt, as ds cw 
dent i in every inſtance where ffinf mean 
employed to excite it, either by the ien 
or the movement, haye angi connexion 
with the ſublime. But terror bhemany 
other paſſions, though.jir be not abo 
lutely painful in its nature, may become 
ſo from its exceſs ; for horror, as | E con- 
eeive, is nqthing more * fear work ed 
up to an extremity. | . 
JH 2 | f I could 


hom 


vs its 5177 UGiplobeis 8 > ib 2 Non } C101 
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Ir is on this fame, 2 | 
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deformity to the countenance, : 
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to the different degrees of force : with 
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tain paſſions are found to rn, = | 


ance with his uſl nal happi- 
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abſolutely painful, to the entre excluſ 
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good of pleaſure from the hope of ob- 5 
| raining that goods! Ian behpred tc don 
* my idea Mai Og Aluſtra- 
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, Tacke, Eovleering e pion „ 


nodes of pleafure or pain, dnäides them | || 


into ſuch as are abſolutely pleaſing, or 


Hi 


Uf all mixed” = AR his ion "= 
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the trouble of a minute infeſtigarion but 
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i will never lead us into, 2 know! ledge « f 
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the 1 Human heart. Tide dente, accord- 
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ing te to this philoſopher: $5 foun 55 in un- 
Saks; du Ariſtotle will {hve 18s its foun- 
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ſuppoſe the painful palſions to be ſhades, 
the pleaſing lights ; we hall then find 
that many of our paſſions are compoſed 


of md: tints, running more or leſs into | 


| ſight « or Kade, pleaſure or pain, accord- 
| ing t ro the nature, motive, or degree of 
| the paſſion. For inſtance, if grief ariſes | 


. m the ſufferings of others, it becomes 
ee and is pleaſing ing by its nature. If 
grief, proceeding from our own ſuffer- 
ings, de hopeleſs, and therefore exceſ- 
five, 4 is hecomes miſery: or mae and 


| DE e tempered with hops i it 
hath; ee, pleaſure: t 


«71 Fi 71 Io 153; Farm 
All theſe and more came docking, but 1 


A looks 3555 28 < ty Att 757 »# 
 Doyn-caft 2 Kms, yet fach wherein ap- 
pear ä 


D Obſcure, 
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Obſcure, ſome glimpſe of joy, t Chaye 
found their chief F 
Not in deſpair, 25 . . ; 865 6 py | 


Tax remembrance of that which was 
dear to us, though i it cauſes grief, yet ĩt 
| gives to our ſorrow a caſt of pleaſure, as 
It produces i in the ſoul the movements of 
love. It is in this ſituation, particularly, 


that we are ſaid to indulge our Lil By 


Alf the faithful youth, i 
Why the cold uf her whomlog be lov 
So often fills his arms. * - nav hain 2 - 


- Is grief ſhould ſpring from a conſci- 
ouſneſs of guih, it is ſhame, and is pain- 
ful from its motive ; if attended with in- 


2 Paradiſe Loſt, 2 ern Fl. of Im. 
a ; Et | noceniCe, 
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nocence, it may come within that, beau- 
tiful deſcription, - 62 etre 


She ſat like patience on a i monument, 
Salat at me” TD NL 


Is order to treat of the paſſions with - 
preciſion, we ſhould determine their ſe- 
veral modes, and fix an unalienable ſign 
on each particular feeling. To this end 
we ſhould have a perfect intelligence of 
our own natures, and à con ſummate 
knowledge of every thing by which we 
can be affected: in ſhort, we ſhould have 
conceptions in all points adequate to their 
objects. Such knowledge would be in- 
tuitive. We ſhould, in this caſe, want 
no compariſons of our ideas and ſenti- 


Twelfth Night. 
D 2 ments; 
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- no Maſtration of one thing by | 
its ane ro another : thus every 
propoſition would be reduced to a ſimple 
affirmation, the operations of the under- 
ſtanding would ceaſe; and the beauties of 
the imagination could have no exiſtence. 
Providence has judged bener for us, and 
by limiting our, powers has en 
our eee 1 


e wiſdom: f 70 conſpicuous. in trol 
abrid gement of our perceptions, | appears 
with equal evidence i in the bounds pre- 
ſeribed to thoſe arts which were deſtined 
for our delight and improvement. | * 
has been obſer ved, that muſie can have | 
no connexion with thoſe | paili FIC: 
are painful by their nature ; neither c can 
it unite with dur other — when 
dan: 2 they 


I 
> 
L 
1 
1 
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become painful by their exceſs; ſo 
that the movements of muſic being in a 
continued oppoſition to all thoſe 3 impreſ 
ſions which tend either to diſorder or dif 
grace our nature, may we not reaſon- 


ably preſume, that they were deſtiped to 


act in aid of the moral ſenſe, to regulate 


the meaſures and proportions of our af+ 
fections nd, by counter · acting the paſs 
ſions in their extremes, to render them 
che inſtruments of virtue, and the em- 
bellimens of charager. PUT os 


43 NEED not e that, in Pr 


my ideas of the paſſions, I have truſted 


much more to poets than to philoſo- 


phers: among the latter, there have been 


ſome who would by no means have admitted 


the diſtinction juſt now eſtabliſhed be- 


D 3 teen 
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tween emulation and envy. Hobbes hath, 
after his manner, given us the portraits 
of theſe paſſions, but with ſuch ſiſter- 20 


like features, that it is no eaſy matter to 
diſtinguiſh rhe one from the other. He 
has, with equal induſtry, and for the 


ſame purpoſe, excluded from pity and 


the ſymparhetic affections every idea of 
benevolence or of natural beauty ; con- 


ceiving them, contrary to all true feel- 


ings, to be nothing more than the differ- 


ent workings of one and the fame nar» 


row and ſelfiſh principle. It may be con- 
ſidered as a happineſs in our ſubjeR, that 
it exempts us from a dependence on the 
ſyſtems of philoſophers, or the refine+ 


ments by which they are ſupported. The 


proceſs i in which we are engaged obliges 


us to trace the pans by their internal 
move · 


POETRY An sid. , 


movements, or their external ſigns; in 
me firſt; we have the mufician for our 


guide; in che ſecond, che painter; and the 
poet in both: it is the province of muſic 
to catch the movements of paſſion As 


they ſpring from the ſoul; painting waits 


until they riſe into action, or determine 


in character; but poetry, as he poſſeſſes 


the adrantages of both, fo ſhe enters at 
will i into the province of either, and her 


imitations embrace at once. the movement | 


and the effect. How delightful, in this 


point of view, to contemplate the imita- 


dive arts; thoſe fiſter-graces, diſtinguiſh- 
ed yet depending on a ſocial influence; 
the inſpirers of elegant manners and af- 
fections; the favourites of that Venus, 


or nature, whoſe beauties it is their 


office to cultivate, and on who e ſteps i it 


is their joy to attend 1 - 
D 4 AMONG 


— 
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1 the opinions wiel have pre- 
Tailed een the union of ; muſic with 
. ch he moſt general ſeems, 49. he 


wait A 4 þ 


P ſenſations; ; in 7 4 manner as 


graceful. action accords with 2 generous 5 
ſentiment, or ak a A beautiful countenance 


gives advantage to an amiable idea, : The 
a taken aun. is vague. x af fu- 


LS WE of < 


233 a4 A 


tween te cauſe and the effect: for in 
What! manner can addion become the: ro- 
Preſentative of ſentiment, unleſs i it ſtrikes 
vs as ſpringing, from, ſome nn 


— 


** 4 1 
* 


notion; eee 
motion e any 1 meaning or effect, un- 
leſs it carries with it the idea of a cor- 
en * in the mind. : 


- I was + Bam 4 NH as 5 imitative 
virtue in muſic, or of its aptneſs to ex- 
cite pathetic motions, that Shakeſpear 
attributes to it the power of ee e a 
kind of reverberation i in the ſoul: N 


Dill How 3h thok like is tune: 
Viola. It gives a very echo mannes 
Wpete deve ds throned.* WIT F920 : 

p NE n 


LET 
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3 * So 

Tür us N this Abs to the eee 
ef the fortẽ and piano in muſic. *Loud- 
neſs is an increaſed velocity in the vibra- 
tion, or a greater vibration made in the 
fame time.“ Muſie red Ry 


* Hence it is, that es EY "a n 

cy of ear, are inſenſible to finer impreſſions, are 
obſerved to be affected by loud muſic ; becauſe the 
inereaſe of the impreſſion forces the dull and ar- 


iin organ into reſponſive vibration. 


Ir to loudneſs be united a greater intenſeneſ or 
weight of ſound, as when mplic acis in full chorus, 
the impreſſion is till farther augmented ; and the ef- 
feQs, though leſs exquiſite, become more powerful. 


Bur if the ear is ſo unhappily formed as that mu- 
fic can neither ſolicit nor compel the organ inta uni- 
ſon, then the conſequence will be, either that the 
impreſſion ſhall produce weak and imperfect move- 
ments, and like a conſtant monotonous murmur lull 
the hearer aſleep, of it will excite ſtrong and irregu- 

imita · 
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imitative, when it ſo proportions the en- 
forcement or diminution of ſound to the 
force or weakneſs of the paſſion, that the 
ſoul anſwers, as in an echo, to the jaſt | 


| meaſure of the impreſſion.” It is from a 


propenſity in our nature to fall in with 
theſe reciprocal or reſponſive vibrations, 
that, in expreſſing our own ſentiments, or 
in reciting thoſe of others, the voice me- 
chanically borrows its tone from the af- 
feQion ; thus it riſes into vigor with the 
bold, and ſubſides into ſoftneſs with the 
gentler feelings. We may try the ex; 
periment on the following lines: 


Back from purſuit as Ore with loud ac- 
claim | 5 


lar vibrations, in which caſe it acts like a — 

noiſe, ſets the nerves on the . and throws the 

ſpirits into a painful diſorder. | 
To Thee 


a 
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- Thee enly mae, Son of x: Father's 
Te n Len W on 1 hc N 
Not ſoon man; " Hi thro' tir. malte 

Ro. = WE re 5 

5 « « Father, of merey and, grack,, „ thou di 8 

ES. not 8 
« 80 ſtrichy, but much more to pity in- 

1 00 cline.” _— 


318 fall of notes, esel in the 
movement, is i in the true ſpirit of muſi- 
cal imitation. The poet was ſo ſenſible 
of the happineſs, that in the moment 
after he repeats the very fatne move- 


ment, and contraſts it by meaſures the 
moſt lofty and ſonorous: 4 


Neo ſooner did thy dear and only ſcn 


* 
” by - 
FF 1 F x 


les th 


Perceive 
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| Perceive thee purpos d not to doom frail man 
So . but much more to pity an? — 


18 


Hail, Son of ee ee eee 
Shall be the copious matter of my ſong : 
Henceforth, and never ſhall my wo. yy 


praiſe 

F CES nor from thy F ather” J praiſe disjoin.* 
. 1 wo the tran- 

ſition i in this laſt example is an even and 
continued fwell from the piano into the 
| forts: : this, i in muſic, i is attended with 3 2 
high degree of pleafure: on repeating 
the following paſſage, we diſcover the 
ſource of this pleaſure, and find that it 
proceeds from the ſpirits being thrown 
into the ſame movement as when they 
riſe from forrow into pride, or from an 
humble into a. ſublime cen: : 


* Paradiſe Lil 
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If thou, beeſt he: but O how Vie, bow 
chang d 
"Io him, uh in the * kw of light 5 
Clioath'd wirh nnn hp nora daß 
outſhine 


1 Myriad s, thou gh bright. 5 


A pxscent of ſound from the forts. 
into the piano hath a no leſs pleaſing ef- 
fect, correſponding with the condition 
of the nerves, when from a ſtate of ex- 

| ertion, which hath a mixture of pain, 
we feel the ſweet relief of a gradual re· | 

laxation : : „ 


He ſtood 
Wich Atlantean ſhoulders, fit to bear 

The weight of mightieſt monarchies; his 

WOE _ 3 
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1 Drew en and attention n ſtill as as. age | 


= 
Y * - 7 


Or fummer's noon-tide a air. N 


11. 1 115 SEG 10 
; 4 4 


Fx o the tenor of theſe examples i it 
appears, that pleaſure is not, as ſome 
have imagined, the reſult of 2 any fixed 
or permanent condition of the nerves | 

and ſpirits,” but ſprings from a ſucceſſion 
=” impreſſions, and is greatly augmented | 
by ſudden or gradual tranſitions from 
one kind or {train of vibrations to an- 
other. t appears further, chat the cor- 
reſpondence between muſic and paſſion i is 
moſt Rriking i in | hoſe movements _ and 
of the Feu 5 pleaurs; . e 
the ſource of pleaſure muſt be in both. 
the ſame, and the foundation of their 


h andi 10. ö 
union 
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Principle of motion. 
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| Wiar bak been fol. remarked, con- 
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points and falls ſhort of our ex peSation ; 

while, on the other. hand, 11 | moon 
which juſt riſes above the ere of fim- 
| pliciry, if happily deſigned, commits 35 as 
it were to our fancy che completion Fo | 
the idea, and prompts us to the exertion 


of our Fn feeling 


that A finiſhed action amel 
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5 5 which are 3 al- 
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beamiful, i muſt Kill hare e greater fo s 


25 is rough t 10 dene 
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in an, attiruge, the 1 progreſs. 
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is at an end, and this, at A of 5 


22 Na 


the i ee would naturally carry i 
E on 
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on through a ſucceſſion of moyements. 
Ir is contrary, to the nature of Paſſion to 
reſt at any fixed. Point there may be, 


perhaps, an exception from this, rule id 
the caſe of extreme horror; but ! it muſt 


be of horror unutterabl — — faucibus 
hæſit.—From the moment that a paſſion 
falls within the compass of expreſſion, 


we cannot even conceive it, much leſs can 


-we repreſent it, ſo as to ſeparate from it 
the idea of increaſe or diminution, That 
action tlierefore which rings | the mind 
to à full ſtop cannot be the repreſenta- 
tive of 4 mind in motion. The tortures 


of the Laocoon are miſt happily ex preſſ⸗ 


ed by tlie efforts which he makes to ſup- 
port them, or by the degrees of action 


| which the aptiſt bath wiſely kept in 45 


Fiji; * 


ſerve. t 
9 en 


PUETRY AND MUSIC. 5. 
1 rave remarked on a former" occa- | 
ſion, that in the ſublime;' © ſuch images 
« ag are in motion, and which, by a gra- 
« qual enlargement, keep our ſenſes in 
n ſuſpenſe, are mote intereſting than 
i choſe. which owe their power to a ſin- 
ce ple impreſſion, and are perfect at their 
« firſt appearance. Where there can 
be no gradation in an object, i its influence 
on the mind 1 is too ſuddenly determined. 
Is it not from the force of progreſſive 
ſenſations that the vivacity of our con- 
ceptions ſeems, at times, to exalt us 
above ourſelyes? hence the enthuſiaſtic 
raptures, the boaſted inſpiration of 
poets, when the imagination, hurried 
through a train of glowing impreſſions, 
un, in her courſe, and wonders at a 
E 2 ſplendor 
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fplendor of her own creating. It is cu- 
rious to obſerve what a chain runs 'thto? 
our feelings. When the ſenſual Ana“ 
ereon draw the portrait of his miſtreſs, he 
cloaths the libertine with a cautioys mo- 
deſty : thus, after having deſeribed the 
beauties of her face and neck, he ſtopz 


| A ſcarlet veſt - 
Shall hide beneath its folds the reſt: | 
Vet, let a little be reveal's,' 1 Sf: me 


A ſpecimen of what's hs > 2 oe 


| Sx qua * meliors. putzt: tis 
we have rouched . a A 2 


Go bauen en More een 
9 
o To 0np theyre 


the 
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the progreſ of the; gie. —_—_—_ 
. 1 


Ir we * diſcovered : any one com- 
mon principle by which our feeling are 
connected, our next care muſt be to ob- 
ferve how far the arts can affect us in vir= - 
tue of this principle, and what relation 
they bear one to the other in tlleir feve- 
ral operations. How extenſive might be 
the influence of theſe ideas, were they to 
be enlarged into ſyſtem, and traced by 
men of genius through all their conſe- 
quences 1' Infinite are the advantages 
which may be detived from a diligent 
attention to the mechanical effects of paf· 


ſion; from an accurate inveſtigarion of 


the vrveſpoin movernetits of maſſe; 
by y "T0. 


L 4; 1. 


and from the a application of 


the powers of verſe to the ſupport and 
enforcement of the pathos. 


am perſuaded that our general neglect of 
it has been owing, for the moſt part, jo. 
the mean opinion we are taught tp enter: 
tain of opr natiye language. We cans. 
not, it muſt be confeſſed, pretend tq 
equal the ſweetneſs of ſound gr dignity 
of mqtign in the Greek meaſures ; but 
I do not think the .compariſon ſo much 
againſt us with regard jo qug muſical ac- 
cords jp general; and the reaſon is this 
What we loſe through the poverty of 
our meaſures, i is in ſome degree reſtor- 
edby the e ſimplicity 3 in the conſtruction of 
| our language, i in which every i idea is ſo 
3 aiſings, 


$5.4 


as” 
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diſtinct, unmixed, and complete i in itfelf, 
that ĩt not only ſuggeſts, but often ereates 
its own accord: whereas the arbitrary 
tranſpoſitions in the Greek and Latin 
make ſuch breaks in the thougtit „ and 
throw them ſo much out of that order 
in Which they riſe up in che mind; that 
the correſpondence between the moyes 
ment and the idea, muſt become leſs fre- 
quem than wonld naturally be the — 
were the conſtructian more ſimmle. We 
ſhall generally find, that wherever they 
is-2 firiking beauty in the ancient p oetry'y 
there js at the ſame time. 3 remarkable 
Coplicity,jn the: ſucceſſiqn af the ideas, 
In the communicagon of a thought, our 
aim is to produce in the minds gf others. 
an image of what paſſes in our own: in 
A E 4 propor- 
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Iran . et ede vb che 
impreſſons obſtrudt the genuine effect of 
the ided, we may eafly imagi ne in what N 
mammer it muſt diſturb the muſic of the 
vetſe. - To inſtanee in one particular: 
* When the epithet. is divided from its 

tive, the inrervetiing idea mould 
Hüte üb luhnkakalt reladon tothe” 18 


js evidewr that no àehfd can be per fett- 
y preſerved enen roms of 
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n, and the ideas fall of 
hemſelyes i rz an n movement, 
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2 'tri is the general quality of verſe, 
i ſay: ays Quintilian, to reduce all ideas un- 
4 the the fithe lad.“ Therefore, ſay 
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epithet be reſtored to its 
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our modern rhymers, verſe hath no 
other object than to pleaſe the car; It 
is unfair to draw from a general prip- 
ciple an inference. which admits of no 
exception : and the principle in queſtion, 
though true with reſpect to verſification 
founded on an artificial proſody, and 


ſupported by the reſinement of trauſpo⸗ 
gtion, becomes leſs comprehenſt ive when 
applied to verſe, i in which the- quantities | 
of ſyllables are determined by accent, : 
and the accent by feeling; ; and where 

the ideas ſucceeding in their natural or- | 
der muſt, if not impeded | by counter: 
purſuits, communicate. a part of their 
motion to the medium of their impref- 
tions. . But, as I propoſe, to reſume, this 
fubjea in another place, I ſhall confine 
FY 0 myſelf, 
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wyſelf, for the preſent, to "wes of 
fact; and obſerve, that if our meafures 
can aſeend to the moſt exalted, aud de- 

ſcend- into the moſt depreſſed condition 

of the mind, they muſt- neceſſarily "in | 
clude the accords of the i 
affections. We may reſt the proof of 
theſe powers on the following exam- 
ples : : 


* Is.” 
% : 1 


Mean while inhablt lay ye paws of 
: heav'n ; 5 

And thou my Word, begotten Son, by 2 

T bis I. re 0 ba be it 

done: 8 

| uy orer-Hadoving butt and might — = 

Fed ang, 0 204 
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largement, the expanſion, of the divine 


eſſence, Ho affecting is the contraſt eu 


theſe beautiful lines? 


* much feel my genial ſWcks droop, 3 
'My hopes all flat; ; nature within me ſeems 
In all her functions wy of 285 5 


Harms us tried the bundlen of 
our hypotheſis $ by. a variety of experi- 3 
ments, let us now proceed 0 examine 
bow far theſe ſame principles may. be 


+a TY of 


found to agree with the DOT of 
Poetry and SO. 


* 3% 


* 
* 7 0 4 
ti — 
Samſon Agoniſtes. 
44 2 Ge * 2 


EP, 


Svcn is the effect of this laſt more-. 
ment, that our ſpirits partake in the en- 


IN 


IN the kult ages of the world, men's £5 
thoughts were altogether employed on 
their Feelings ; ; prompred by. nature 0 


the communication of thoſe : feclings, their 
words followed. the motion of their . En- 
ſations, aud became rather the imitative, 
than the arbitrary gas of their idens- 
Hence it is, that orizinal languages, an 
parts of mixed language, are always the 
moſt expreſſive. Plato, after having age 


forced to acknowledge, chat words | en 
mes 
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preſſire of their ideas abounded moſt in 
the barbarous, or, as he otherwiſe calls 
| 22 the moſt ancient languages; an 
nſiſtency into which he was betrayed 
in n conſequence of his having ſer out on 
the inveſtigation of language | at the 
wrong end; for though compounds, in 
many inſtances, carry in them the marks 
of mature reflection, and great inge- 
Auity, yet the figtis of ſimple ideas, 
which were the firſt in order; and with 
are of a very different character: theſe, 
they repreſent,” were the off-fpring of 
 fenſation; they were tlie reſult of reite- 
rated Sager 8.4 men of e feet 


" fn — 
ings, 


3 
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Ingsy to excite conceptious in others by 
op een ee ar ee 0 


., 
27040 $) At: wi 4. +53 $1 7 fi 72 I; 
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7 Worbs are ned of bends 5 


motion; conſequently they may become 
imitative of all thofe ideas which | have 
| wan narufal Abe to either. 


7 e 20 bn 
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"Ittrrations' of bound oferite by « a 
direct ſimilitüde in the words—groan, 
ſigh, whine; uſe, tkeiek, bowl, and the 
tike. Tue inhirartoris of motion are of 
| the ſame kind in the words—cling, climb, 
ſwing, wind, glide, drive. Theſe, tho? 
tmonofyUlables, / and therefore — 
conſidered as ſingle impreſſions, yet, be. 

ing compoſed of ſeveral diſtin& elemen- 
tary Toutids, Es. in fe, the ad- 


wo 


wo — — ———— ee don —2— 2 —— 
. 
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vantage of a ſucceſion of; impreſſions: 
of this we mall be more ſarſible by com: 
ring them. with their oppoſites— flit, 


c to 


formation of detect, — — emen⸗ 
tary ſounds of which words. are compoſ- 
ed; but as this wonld be a dry andite- 
dions diſcuſbon, I ſhall Fatty thaſe, oo 


ro the philoſophers and grammarians who 
have enlarged WH tid url dt 


© * Vide — in — Dis. l 4. 


e n Wallifi Gram, Ling. Ang. ” 
gulp, 


gulp, clap, thump, bonnee, burſt; in 
others, che organs of ſpeech ſeem” to 
undergo the very c operation ſpecified, as 
may be experienced in ſome of the ex- 
amples already given, and ſtill more for- 
cibly, perhaps, in the words—grind, 
ſcrew, liſp, yawn: nor is it at all an ar- 
gument againſt the aim of imitation in 

theſe, that ſimilar articulations are em- 
ployed without any view to imitation in 
other inſtances; becauſe the ſigus of all 
ſimple ideas which have no relation ei - 

ther to ſound or motion muſt have been 
altogether arbitrary, and, as no atten» 
tion to ſimilitude could take place in their 
formation, might as well have been com- 
prehended i in one combination of ſounds 
as another, 5 | 


15 "344 p 


ene | 5 e 
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E Mud s e nin 
Lua vx called the preceding imitations 
direR, to diſtinguiſh them from ſuch as 
n eee an. e con- | 
borrow ideas from the 8 taſte, and 


apply chem metaphorically to ſounds, as 


ſoft, hard, ſmooth, rough, ones, 
Harſh, and their fimilars, In like man- 
ner the eee ſo uxirerſally 
applied to maſical, ſounds, owe the fit- 
neſs of their application to their convey- 
ing different ideas ef motion, the ene 
being expreflive of a quick, Pom 
2 . or SE eee 


Tas laſt claſs of 83 8 very ex: 
renfive ; ; it includes all thoſe articulations, 
1 which, | 
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which, thoygh- they do not amount to 2 
direct deſignation of the idea, are yet ſo 
ee - in ſome ann 
in —ſmile, grin,- frown, ſtare: Under 
this claſs likewiſe may be ranked all ſuch 
approaches to the idea as ſeem formed to 
coincide with the changes and inflexions 
of the voice, to which we are prompted 
by a ſpirit. of imitation, as in the follow- 
ing contraſts—riſe, fall; fret, ſooth; 

cut, welt; wo infinite there Re 


„ 


Tu b 1 
the moſt part on vowels; they are obvi- 
Os, ſimple, and accurate in their ſimili- 
tude. Wit regard to theſe, therefore, 
an rf pee kanguages ſhoutd reſemble 


F 2 one 
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one another, allowance being made for 
the differences which might have ariſen 
from organization, from the tempera · 
ture of the air, or the — of ſenſibi · 
lity in the firſt inventers.,. loop 


Tux imitations of motion depend moſt- 
| ty on conſonants; theſe are far more nu- 
merous than, the former, leſs perfect in 
their ſimilitude, but more powerful by 
their impreſſions, becauſe paſſion and 
ſentiment find their accords in motion. 


Hence it is, that W language 
abound i in maine; 


Tus repreſentation of a. ſound is he 
cho of that. ſound i. ſuch igns can 
no. 
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no otherwiſe differ throughout the primi- 
tive languages than in their degrees of 
ſimilitude. But the ſame modifications 
of motion may be repreſented by various 
artienlations, or by ſounds: totally differ - 
ent: becauſe the ſimilitude is determin- 
ed by the quality of the movement, and 
not by the nature of the ſound. In this 
caſe, therefore, the repreſentative, tho? 
it hath its origin in imitation, muſt owe 
its eſtabliſhment, in part, to conſent or 
agreement. Hence it follows, that a di- 
verſity in original languages, with regard 
to ſigns of this Kind, cannot be brought 
as an argument againſt; E amen 
ple of in imitation. , | 


F3 Fatt 
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. From ſigns founded in imitation; and 
confirmed by conſent, the tranſition was 
_ eafy aud natural to the iuſtieutiotr of 
fizzns,- which; tiaving v6 relation to their 
ideas, muſt have owed their eſtabliſh» 
ment ſolely and intirely to compact. In 
mort, as we eannot conceive: hw com- 
pat could have taken: place, had it not 
been ſuggeſted by ſome leading idea of 
experiment, and, as ſupernarurul means 
are never admitted where there are natu — 
ral adequate to the purpoſe, I ſee no rea- 


bon why we thould hefltate is embrace an 
the repreſentative in the nature of thę 
thing repreſented; and, by giving mean- 
ipg to ſound, and expreſſion to motion, 
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dedaces the invention of language, in its 
firſt ſpring, from a fimple and almoſt me- 
chanical exerionof our faculties. 


274 
: 


BY 


Wins we to ſelect from 8 
lables in our language any two figns.ex- 
preſſive of very different ideas, and, by 
adding new ſounds or ſyllables, to throw 
them i into ſimilar terminations aud meve- 
ments, we ſhould, i in 5 meaſure, di- 
poſſeſs them of their imitative virtue. 
Tt, is, therefore, to the lame ſpirit of 
imitation whieh prevailed: in the forma- 
tion af . the . figns themfelves, that we 
owe their being governed in our 'Tad- 
guage through their ſeveral declenfions 
2 canjpgations by the prepoſition and 
, verb; as, by the uſe of .thelf, 

F 4 each 
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each word {till preſerves, . through every 


| circumſtance of caſe, mood, and tenſe, 
the ſame imitative force which i it enjoyed 
by its original formation. Thus, what 


hath been imputed to ſimplicity or want 


'of invention in our anceſtors, becomes 
a proof of juſtneſs i in their feelings, and 
| of conſtancy in their natyxes : and, while 


we implicitly admire the ſuperior i inge 
nuity in the conſtruction of the Greek and 
other languages, we do no more, in el | 
fect, rhan profeſs a preference of ſweet⸗ 
neſs to force, or, of a general dignity 5 
of ſound to the Rees 1 of imi- 
tation. | 


12. 8 


As the Greek lege hath been 


the channel throu, __ which the know- 


ledge 


4 
1 
t 
t 
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edge of antiquity hath deſcended to us, 
it was natural that we ſhould adopt the 
ideas, and proceed on the anthörty, of 
the Greek writers. And yet, a very lit- 
lle reflection might have taught us, that, 
8 with regard to the origin of language, 
they were, of all people, the leaſt fitted 
to be our inſtructors. They wrote at a 
time when their language had been im- 


proved to a high degree of reſinement; 


when it retained few or no traces of its 


primitive character, or of affinity with 
its rude original, the Phenician- With- 


out examples or materials in their own 


language, they were too proud to ibor- 
row them from any other ; deſtitute of 
true principles, 'they took vp with the 
firſt that preſented themſelves, 1 to their 
imagi- 


» . 
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imagination: thus, attributing to ſingle 
Jetters or ſounds what could only reſult 
from their combinations, they. ſuppoſed 
the & to be expreſſive of greatneſs, they 
of length: they went farther, and con- 

_ founding the ideas of figure and ſound, 
they conceived:the O to be an audible re- 

Preſentation of roundneſs: notions alto- 
puerile; but trifles become venerable 
from certain characters, and we reſpect 
eren _ neaders of the divine Plato. ? 


Ir jnditaris had ſo great a ſhare in the 
formation of language, it muft have act 
ed with equal force in the gorernment 


7 j 
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of 
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of modulation. Muſic, in its original 
purity, was uſed-a8 a mode of conveying 
or enforcing ſentiment; it was either the 
ſubſtitute or the ſupport of language: 
might we follow the authority of Lucre- 
tius, we ſhould acknowledge her for the 


elder fiſter, PLANTER EE (49-28 


At nada, avium voces ; imitarier ore -; 
Ante fuit multo,. quam lævia carmina cantu 
Coneelebrare homines poſſent, aureiſque j *. 

vare. 


Pd 


Wa RE s this idea to k may within 
the terms: of a ſimple - propoſition, it 
would amount to no more than this :— 
That natural preceded artificial lam 
. | * | 


*. 
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guage, ? or, that ſounds muſt have been 
imitative before they were made the aan 
of our ideas by compact. 


Mras un, bens Longinus, be- 
longs to poetry, becauſe it is the pro- 
vince of poetry to employ the paſſions. 
Now the union of meaſure with paſſion 
is founded on the principle of an ac- 
cording movement. Lucretius felt the 
force of this principle in muſic e; and 


* Ergo, fi varii fenfus animalia cogunt, 
Mara tamen cum ſint varias emittere voces: 
Quanto mortales magis æquum ell tum potuiſſe 
Diffimiles alia atque alia res voce notare? L. V. 


1 Mao, * poor - Merpor Ty Thong), make 


Seiroig xprpire I! i Gemanc xalaaxwagiras.' = 
In Frag. 


Ss ſeems 
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feems to Hd: inferred from it, that in 

he beginning of time; paſſion produced 

ſong; and, when language was invented; - 
paſfion and ſong gave birth to meaſure. ”; 


Wx are informed that the. Chineſe 
tongue conſiſts of a few undeclined mo- 
noſyllables, each word having many dif- 
ferent ſignifications, determined by the 
various modulations and ' accents with 
which it is accompanied. As. the pri- 
mitive parts of the languages reputed - 
original are all monoſyllables, this de- 


ſcription of the Chineſe may. be confi 


dered as an image of every infant lan- 

guage: certainly it throws a happy light 

on the 'poet's conjecture, confirms the 
_ comment 
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comment] have made on his idea, and 

brings an apparent flight of the imagi- 
nation under the fober view of a . 
ſoptiical * 8. e | 


Tur Ah an example of primitive 
gmplice ſhould be found at this time in 


a language of ſo high antiquity as the 
Chinefe, would appear very extraordi- 
nary, were we not to reflect on the eon- 


duct of chis people in dividing cheir lan- 

guage into vulgar and ſc] entific ; into a 
language of ſounds and a language of 
characters 5 whence it has happened, 
that, intent ſolely on the improvement 
and multiplication of their characters 
ne abandoned. their oral Japguzge 


ES. to 
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q its original poverty. Had no ſuch di- 
viſion obtained, their ns 
cented modulations: would, as in other 
languages, have been gradually convert» 
ed into fixed and- deciſive articulations. 
It is is true, chat the Erhiopians, Egyp- 
ies, and many other nations in imita 

tion of them, divided n ; 
into ſacred and vulgar; but as the ſacred 
conliſted of vague and undecifive ſym- 
bols, ill fitted to convey any uſeful or 
certain knowledge, they were under the 
2 of attending to the cultivation 


of the e ROO 


In our attempt pts to expreſs our feelings 
by words ſignificative of thoſe feelings, 
cory” | | | = 


we ſhould find ourſelves im lime te 
neceſſarily nnckdad which ee A 


tion to ſound or motion: add to this, 


that a complex idea cannot be repreſent- 
ed by any ſingle image or impreſſion. 
Where imitation fails, compact muſt take 
place. But che improvement of lan- 
guage by the multiplication of arbitrary 
ſigns, though neceſſary to the purpoſes 
of ſpeculation, would ill correſpond 

with the vivacity of our ſenſations, with 

that imitative fpirit which had given 
being to language, and with the early and 
conſtant influence of an expreſſive mo- 
| dulatiom: We ſhould therefore ſtrike 
into collateral reſources, and oY fall 
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F IR SH UHLOLS - oa 
Arx this period, and under theſe cir- 
cs; no man conld be diſtinguiſh- 


ed by his genius, without an ear for mu- 


ſie, and a talent for verſification; and, 


the principle of imitation being in both. 


the fame, the characters of poet and 5 
muſician would of courſe be united in 


the ſame perfon. This union, with the 


principles which produced it, properly 
conſidered, we ſhall have no difficulty in 
conceiving, that the ' firſt improvements 


of eloquence ſhould appear in verſe, * 


"vin; # ane d rf e 
AH,hi TY Souilan eri. feſlica vag 5 — nella 


oncun cep ber eig T0 feοο xc οονανẽu / Ear enen: 


HHα.%¹e, Avoarles v EY, va 4 
weine, ovieyran/as' —_— J. T ics. 
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aid the earlieſt Wn of genius be « con- 


_ in _ 4 1655 1— * 71 1 1421 
n 560: E wail lint er 400 435 1 
7! J 7 * 


Bor, i exery original language con- | 
liſted for the moſt Part « of monaſyllables; 


and, if meaſure, as harh been ſuppoſed, 
was the genuine and i imm diate reſult, of. 
feeling, it ſhould ſeem, that there muſt 


have been ſome one ſimple and primitire 


mode of verſification a antecedent to all 


others, and ſimilar. in Its. mechaniſm 
throughour the ſeveral languages. 


2. 


* 


Ir * been obſerved of male 150 un- 
civilized nations, as it may of the rude 
and uncivilized of every nation, that in 


their common converſation they ſeem to 


666 aw 
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fing., Let us imagine uren in ads 
not far removed from the origin of thingse 
Let our voice follow freely · the impulſe 
of ſentiment, and run uncontrouled into. 
the natural variations of emphaſis and 
accent. We have traced i in theſe varia- 
tions the origin of meafure. But mea- 
ſures, ſimply as ſuch, have no determin- 
ed effect; in order to conſtitute vette, 
they muſt be brought to act in certain 
times and p tis; to this end we 
employ th 1 1 "We from the rene 


* Primum quia ſenſus omnis habet ſuum finem, 
poſſidetque naturale intervallum, quo a ſeguentis 
initio dividatur : deinde, quod aures continuam vo- 
cem ſecuts, ductæque velut prono decurretitis ora 
tionis flumine, tum magis judicant cum ille i impetus 
lietit—flæe eft ſedes orationis, &c. 
OT ATE: * "RO Inft, I. IX. c. iv. 
"= nation 


» 


* 
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ments in ſucceſſion, ſprings a muſical de- 
pendence of one movement on another. 
Such ate the prineiples of the verſ 


which we have received from our northern 
- anceſtors; ſuch, perhaps, | 


brew and Oriental mea! 
we. may preſume, Was he mags Herpes 
thoſe artleſs and familiar numt 


which, e ee eee 


critic, the nen nne a na- 


x : 1 4 5 # 
1 t; E 4 1 „ wp « * $4 2244 
„ 2 2 * 
: — 
42 N 0 | e 
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Tas Set fimplicir = our meaſures 
ſeems to hare brought them too much 


* * 
* A % 
* 


* Mentr que dre. 


Lowth, de Sac. Poetr. Heb, p. . 
5 into 
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nation and diviſion of the ſeveral move- 
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into contempt with the zealous admirers 


of the Greek and Latin. It is ſaid, that 


we have no ſyllables of determined quan- 
tities. How then can we have a regular 
and ſupported rhythmus? all meaſures 


ſpring from the differences in the quan- 


tities of ſucceſſive ſyllables; the quanti- 
ty af a ſyllable is che time employed, or 


the force beſtowed, by the voice on its 
pronunciation. Now, whether theſe 
quantities are governed by an invariable 
proſody, or flow from the impreſſion af 


the ſenſe and accent, the effects will be 


much the fame | in all vn move · 
ments: . a | 5 5 « 3 N : 


- N 8 
* 833  _— „ 


Oc Meyew Arpad, 


I Tfain 


wh 


iin 


„ 
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I fain would 5 the Atrides, 2 | 
I fain wouk! fing of Cadmus. E 


Tux ſimpleſt meaſures” — thoſe in 
which each foot, or metrical diviſion, 


conſiſts but of two ſyllables. If the ac- 


cent rifes on the firſt ſyllable, and ſub- 


| ſides in the ſecond, the weaker vibration 


will produce a ſound of ſhorter dura- 
tion, and there will be a tranſition 1 in 


the ſounds from acute to grave: . 


— * * 7 


„ Sin 1 
a 4 


Ws „n acuta u bog iervitiod \penetrat, et et 
plures ſui fimiles {yNlabas propagat in are; 10 
et diutius vivit ejus imago audibilis, et a diſtantibus 
melius pereipitut et majori intervallo repetitur ab 
echo, quam ſyllaba gravis, aut ſyllabico accentu re- 
miſfe prolata: non ſecus ac fit in chorda intenſigs 
duQa, quam in ea quæ remiſſius: et hinc nimirum 
* ut — acuta videatur ſemper longlor quam 


0s Sing 
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Sing, my | harp, of | God on | high, _ 


Ix the accent: is throwh on the ſecond 


ſyllable, and the voicg touches lightly 


on the firſt, the duration of the ſounds 


will be as the force; of the vibrations, 


and a paſſage from _— acute: 


ens 
Aude on the vinge of o . 


gravis, 3 ſcilicet mora; non quia dum eft in 
ore proferentis ipſi inſiſtitur, ſed. quia eius ſpecies 


15 in arte vivit.. 1 Firch. Maur. 1. VII. c. vii. 


= Let it 42 remembered, that, throughout this 


a diſcourſe, the word accent. is made. : of denote an 
acute, or grave, ſound; or, which is the ſame 


thing, an enforcement, or l * 70ice, 
W of ſyllable. Pip RY 


By 


” 3 TT fa 
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812 5 r rr 5 E » f « 4. 
| , 49 ' i 188 4 
„ „ # < , ' - of af At 
...: 1 * 


I Br this it appears, that men fell i upon 


the uſe of. meaſures, on the very ſame 


principle by which they. ſtruck into a 


muſical ſucceſſion of Notes. g The learn- 
ed Kircher hark even gone ſo ws as to 


ETD 


of accentuation—Vides inlays quo modo 


ex natura accentus paulatim muſica ex- 
creverit— And, in fact, what i is muſic i in 


its ſimpleſt form, in recitative for i in- 


ſtance, but a happy accommodation of 
the powers of Accent and movement to 
the tones and proportions of our feel- 


ings ? ? We have ſeen that the quanti- 


ties of ſyllables are but the variations 
of accent ; and that primitive. meaſures 
Were norkio g more than tranſitions from 

acute 


= 


— 
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acute ſounds to grave, or from grave to 
acute. How is this? have the Greek 
and Teutonic poeſ. y one common origin ? ? 
do the cedar and the bramble ſpring. from 
the ſame. root ? The language of the ima- 
gination is impoſing ; let, us attend to. 
that of common ſenſe—Poema nemo du- 
bitaverit ab imperizo quodam initio fu- 
ſum, et aurium menſura, et ſimiliter de- 
currentium ſpatiorum obſervatione eſſe 
generatum; mox in eo repertos pedes, * 2 
—What the critic underſtood by the au - 
rium menſurä, &c. may be collected 
from a ludicrous paſſage i in the Plutus of 
Ariſtophanes, where the f ycophanr, or 
informer, in the at of rejecting the 


b z * Quint, de Loft, On. L Ix. e. iv. | 
E Ou ſtench | 


"Bhs. „„ 
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ſtench of a lacrißce, completes à verſe of 


fix iambics by the mere play of accents, 
without the dk of TY or artieula 


CET TIE 
tion: i} Fo e $56 thn 8 Fw #24 
a 


><, 
4 


W 8 Within, in n all their filth, 2 
"Arp heaps of broil'd fiſh, and of grealy roaſt 


* | $7S ren. 


| meat. 


" is di, bu bl bu _ hu a bu = bu 5 | 


3 al thi on been penn in 


language, are but artificial combinations 


of ſimple ideas, increaſing with the - 
improvements of the underſtanding ; in 
le manner, che moſt artificial meaſures, : 


— 5 


* Eydby epi, w 8 


ne Ats lg,, e te, ehr. refs 
v8, vd, Yo, vs, vs, vs. Act. IV. Sc. iii. 


Numeros memini, fi verb tenerem. 
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in poeſy, are nothing more than ingeni- 


ments of taſte and feeling: for the dac- 
tyle does but repeat the ſecond ſtroke 


of the trochee, the anapæſt the firſt 
of the jambic. Ut proinde rhythmus 


latè ſumptus nihil aliud ſit, quam ſonus 


quidam proportionatus, ex tardis et ve- 


locibus motibus, ſive, quod idem eſt, ex 
variis acuminis et graviratis gradibus com- 


"Tas principle i is not 8 ey to regu- 


lar and eſtabliſhed meaſures ; - It governs 


the ſucceſſion of our. monoſyllables even 
in common | diſcourſe, but much more 


22139 A 


« Kirch, +54, — 19%" Ss 
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when the occabion:calle for a ſpirited | 
impaſſioned articulation. As 10 our words | 
of two, three, or four ſyllables, We have | 
borrowed: them for the moſt part from : 
other languages; but, in ours, they diſown 
their vert: cular accents ; and, eomplying 
with the enias of our nittonsf promun- 

fall Wick great regblärit) inte into 
jnitibic "i trochaie' movetents. Upon 
the whole, the laws of muſical and chere 
fore of inettical proportions ns, howeter 
varied they may be in their modes, are 
univerſal in their influence; they obtain 
in all languages, and eee through 3 
every branch of elocution. Henee it is, 
thar proſe hach its rhyrhrms 


"as well as 
verſe; that 'expreffion & muck depends 
on the 'miific of the voice; and that the 
feſt ſtrains of eloquence Fall ſhort of 


their 
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their effects, when delivered in i 
tones, or with a lifeleſs and unaccented 
r e 


: «4 ; „A 8 
. 


No language can be incapable of me- 
tre, unleſs the nature of its conſtruQion 
ſhould be ſuch, as that all its ſyllables 
muſt neceſſarily be pronounced i in equal 
times. It was reſerved. for the ſpirit of 
modern criticiſm to conceive the exiſe 
tence of ſuch a language; and to ren- 
der the example ſtill more remarkable, 
it hath been fixed upon the Jews; a peo- 
ple, who, to a natural heat of temper, 
united the moſt ardent enthuſiaſm, and 
were diſtinguiſhed from every other na- 
tion on the earth, by the quickneſs « of 


| their e and the vehemence of 
I | their 
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cheir, paſſions. Let thoſe who can inſiſt 
on ſuch a en ert it to en 
and to nature. 1 0 | 


<<. 


Garciiasso FE la Vega informs us , 
that the poets of Peru uſed not rhimes, 


dut a kind of looſe verſe conſiſting of 


long and ſhort fyllables; his meaning 
vill de belt underſtood by the fpecimens 
which he has given us of thoſe mea- 
_ fares. The firſt is a ſonnet addreſſed to 
the Peruvian Iſis, or Juno. The Latin 
tranſlation of this piece is recommended 
dy Ta Vega as a n pt the 
goal: 


Comment. of Peru. 
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Pulchra Nynipha;) arts \Faireſt Goddeſs, :i 
Frater tus: „ 9 
Urnam tum? Breaks ruy un and 
Nunc infringit 5 Sends the tempeſt : 


Cujus iQus*.. At each blow, 2;> | 

Tonat, fulgets_-.. 5 "Sued aremendaus.../, 
| Fulminatque.. S128 pager 
Srl ur Ny deere weit 
F, nden Foy 
Interdumque E R 1 
6 W n al Clouds te 47 
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f Cavum converſa cuſpide montem 
Impulit in latus, ac venti, velut agmine fad, 
Qua data porta ruunt 
Intonuere poli, et erebris micat W * 


6 EE. Nivem 
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Nivem mittis :. A  Pourſt their waters 3 
Mundi factor And commixing 
Virachoca Hail and ſnow, in 
Ad hoc munus Storm deſcendeft, 
Te ſufficit Of the world the 
Et præſecit. Great Creator 
Ht} To this funQion 
Thee appointed, Th” 
Partner of his 
Pow'r, and glory- 
the ſecond ſpecimen is part of a e 
ſong⸗ asd rut thus in Engliſh: - 
2 Thus June: . | 


K Ti ade par 
Et muloere delt lade, et tollere. En. I. I. 


= © x To 
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To the fair one 5 
Go, my ſong ; . 8 
Sy, at midnight 
| I ſhall come. , 
Ir is to be obſerved in both theſe ex- 

amples, that the firſt repoſe of the voice 
is on the fourth ſyllable; that, while the 
pauſe diſtinguiſhes, the ſenſe connects 
the movements, producing an effect equi- 
valent to a verſe of eight, or of ſeven 
ſyllables. In this joint operation we diſ- 
cover the origin of our rhythmus, and 
have as it were in proſpect all the conſe- 
quent variations and improvements of 
our meaſures. — 


THE 


HE 
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Tux Hebrew or Oriental meaſures, for. 
there could be no material differenee in 
the verſe of ſiſter- dialects, are thus de- 
ſcribed by a modern eritie i Genus libe- 
rum xerſus habens cum brevitate ſono- 
ros, muſicis poeticiſque pedibus conſtan- 
res, qui tibiæ ſaltationibuſque facile ae- 
commodentur, ut cantando, atque à ſal- 
tantibus recitati perfectum carmen videri. 
potuerint. This deſeription expreſſes 
the genius of all primitive poetry; it is · 


2 portrait which finds its original under 


every meridian : the features are Orien- 
tal, American, Saxon; they unite under 
one common character the moſt diſtant 


Michaelis on Lowpch, page 5. 
H 2 ö regions, 


— 4 
4 
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regions, and afford the faireſt proof of 
the univerſality of thoſe laws by which 
0 out of a natural | 


pProſody. 


WI have feem that the firſt enlarge 
procal dependence of ſueceſſive move 
ments. But as à continual fueceſſion of 
equivalent impreſſions muſt fatigue the 

ear, a relief was ſought to the monotony = 
by diverting the movements from an im- 
c | 


To drive the Joor with bound and horn 
Earl Piercy took his way; 

| The child may rue that is unborn. 
The hunting of that day. 


Taz 
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Tax reſponſes of the, ſtanza ſet the 
genius of our rhychmus in the cleareſt | 
were feſt employed as the marks of theſe 
_ reſponſes. But an unvaried and uniform 
alternation was ill fitted to correct a mo- 
notonous harmony: it became expedicut 
therefore to extend the ſcale of the 
rhythmus, to give it a more liberal flow, 
and, by introducing with greater freedom 
into the movements meaſures of unequal 
and even oppoſite eſſects, to throw them 
into new modes and degrees of depen- 
dente. Let us examine whether our 
pentameter be formed for the attainment 
of theſe ends, and how far it may be in- 
titled to the flatteting diſtinRion of heroic 


verſe. | 
Ks; Tag 
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Tax genuine meaſures of this verſo 
are the trochee, the iambic, © and the 
ſpondee zi but ĩt runs with the greateſt 
promptneſs and conſtancy into the iam- 
bic. From this very difference it is, that 
ve derivethe principal means of varying 
- our meaſures ;-as in the;paſſage from the 
*trochee-to the iambic, a movement, the 
- moſt ſpirited and elaſtic ; 


2 


Some are of opinion, chat the dagyle may take 
place in the pentameter. This verſe conſiſts of five 
feet, or ten ſyllables; If, therefore, we appropriate 
three ſyllables to any one foot, then there muſt be in 

that verſe a foot of one {yllable: for inſtance, 


And vindicate the ways of God to man. 


„I the word vindicate be conſidered . as a daQyle, 
then the monoſyllable and muſt be a compleat mea- 


Arms 


4 5 
* 4 
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" Arms and — 1 man 1 ſing 


| Stood like a tow” 8 


Wuxx an enforced or aſcending ac- 


cent ſtrikes on 'a monoſyllable, the vi- 
brations continue, as in the chord of a 
| * . Wl o 2 

muſical inſtrument, after the impreſſion 


or articulation hath ceaſed; ef] pecially 
when the ſtroke is ſucceeded by a pauſe, 


a in the laſt example. It has been. be- 


fore obſerved, that the ſtructure of; a 
monoſyllable may be ſuch as to render 


it equivalent to. a Lucceſſion of Iimpreſ- 


CC 
ſure, which is Ara, Ad contrary to the nature of 
meaſure. | : 


487 } © 8 * 


of "the Ku. 
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ſions. Where accent and ſtructure co- 


operate, they may give a degree of duxa- 
tion to a ſingle ſyllable, which it would 
be difficult to equal by a ſucceſſion of 
ſyllables : 


And, fled from monarchs, | St. b cha, dwell 
b with thee, | 


Bur the point the moſt in fayor of 


our verſification js this, rhat, as accents 
are modes of expreſſion, eyery advan- 


tage which they beſtow on the ſigns of 
our ideas extends with greager for force ce to 


the | ideas themſelves, 3 and the ſenſe re- 
ceives a higher improvement than the 


» Pops'y Rey of Mype 


niſm 
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and derived its advantages, ſrom the op- 
poſite Principle ; ; 2 point of difference 
which is See 0 to the conſidera- 
tion of rhofe, who, governed rather by 
authority than feeling, exclaim againſt 
the barbariſm of a monoſyllabical rhyth- 
mus; and feem to eſtimate words more 
by the ſpace which they fill, than by the 
effects which they produce. 


Ir is ſaid, that monoſyllables are fit to 
deſeribe 2 flow and heavy motion; and 
= be happily cm employed to expreſs 

angugr and melancholy- What infer- 
_ ate ve to draw from hence, ſhould 85 
it appear, that wong may he 
4 Wa full | 
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fall as happily employed on the 0 
motions and affections? 27 


x No; ; fly me, fy o me, bre as pole from pole. 


Ah come not, write not, think not once 
of me. . 

en on thy lip, nod to thy 105 be e | 

:, Giye all thou canſt, and let me dream the 

. , reſt, | 


In our verſe, it is the ſenſe that gives 
vigar to the movement. Monoſyllables 
bring our ideas into a cloſer order, and 
more immediate compariſon; conſequent- 
ly their relations become more ſtriking. 
The feebleſt and heavieſt lines in our 
language are thoſe which are overcharg- 
od with polyſyllables. TT. | 


PS) 


Taz 
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Tux ſtrong propenſity in the penta- 
meter to the jambie meaſure is tlie 
eauſe that a counter- meaſure, as in tlie 
paſſage from the iambic to the trochee, 
produceth a kind of cheel or 9 
of the movement: 


| Not to know me, argues thyſelf unknown. 
| - Hail, Son of God, Saviour of 'men.? | 
o This verſe is never more muſical than when it 
conſiſts intirely of iambics: on the contrary, two 
trochees in * have an ill effect, as: 


Gen? rous Savers, a ſoul exempt from pride. 


Eſſay on Crit. 
7 Faradiſe Loſt, | 
„ Tun 
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— 


Tus i # ſingular dignity ip this 
aranſtien, when is ſprings, as in theſe 
examples, from an elevation in the ſen- 
| Biment ; Mr minor poets employ it imply 
28 3 variation of the Cadence. 


* 


Bor the relaxation of the trochee may 
be fo brought into 3 contraſt with the 


ſpring of the iambie as to produce effects 
dĩrectly oppoſed to thoſe which we rg 


55 joſt experienced: 
The downy MED on the cordage hung 
Moves not. 5 


7 Acres, quz ex brevibus ad longas inſurgunt: 
lenjores, quæ à longis in breves deſcendunt. 
Quint. I. IX. c. iv. 


r The Fleece. 


. 
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Wuxnx no pauſe intervenes, and the 
ſucceſſion is immediate, the effect may be 
23 to that of a your x: ö 


The veſſels e unleſs. 2 on be 

ſtctopped 

By dead calms that oft lie on- thoſe ſmoode 
ſeas®, a : | 


Tux laſt foot in: xhis vorſt 4 per. 


wich equal force on eaefr ynuble of w 
foot, their quantities will be equal. Av 


again, in the line which — and 
_ lows: | 
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While every Zephyr geeps, then the 
25 ſhrouds drop. 


| Tas laws of art, it is true, preſcribe 
that our pentameter ſhould terminate in 
an iambic : but there. are. beauties of a 
rank to ſuperſede laws, and the genius 
of our verſe hath a diſpenſing power. 


Tn oppoſition in the prompt and 
elaſtic motion of the lambit to the flow 
and dwelling ſtep of the ſpondee is one. 
of the happieſt _ relayroes: in our ſimple 
verſification: 


So much I feel my genial ſvirits abo, 
My hopes all flat * 


t Samſon Agoniſtes. e 
| * 4A | 
0 e 
1 'F | 
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Let us heat the moſti artleſi and untu- 
tored of the Britiſh Muſes. 


Great grief, O Lord, doth me aſſail, 
Zome pity on me take, 17 ICS 
My eyes wax dim 


— 


7 


Thus nature and ae give « exiſtence 


wo meaſures which art and refletion 
adopt for their own *. 

Ine ſuppoſed that the rhythmus 
of our verſe depends on the relative ef; 
feats of ſucceſſive movements: thus, 


| 77 
* . 


v Sternhold's Verſion of the Palms. 


- 2. Ante enim carmen ortum eſt quam obſervatio 
carminis. Quint. Inſt. Orat. | 


5 e 


7 4 „ 
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| ſhould movements of equal force be divi- 
ded by the pauſe into equal time; the ba- 
lance will be exact, and the rhythmus 
perfect: 


Or ſcek to ruin—whom I frames to raiſe 7, 


On the contrary, ſhould the ſtructure | 
of the verſe be ſuch, as chat the ear 
cannot with facility make a diviſion of 
the movements, nor reduce into any pro- 
portion their ſucceſſive effects, then the 
rhythmus will be diffetved, - and the 
morements betome ptoſaic. 


And with a pale and yellow melancholy *, . 
7 Ben. Johnſon, Verſes addreſſed to Shakeſpear. 


 ® Twelfth Night. | 
| The 
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The conſtant and even tenor of the 


.couplet ſecures it. from falling i into ſuch 


relaxations ; 3 * ſecurity, however, in 
which the poet hath little reaſon to tri- 


umph, while the perpetual returns of 
ſimilar impreſſions lie like weights upon 
our ſpirits, and oppreſs the imagina- 
ton . Strong paſſions,” the warm effu- 
ſions of the ſoul, were never deſtined to 
ereep cf through monotonous . parallels 5 
they call for a more liberal rhythinus; 
for movements, not balanced by rule, 


but meaſured by ſentiment, and flowing 


in ever new yet muſical ann + 


» 
z 


= Simülitadine t ain ac nn creat: 5 — . 


que eſt dulcius, magis perit : amittitque et fidem, 
et affectus, motaſque” omnes. Quint. Inſt. Orat. 
L. ix. c. iv. 


be 


11 W N 


> } | 0 thou, that with * glory ci crown'd 
7 Lock lt from thy ſole dominion like the God 
Of this n new world, at whoſe ſight all the 
| ſtars 
2 Hide tie Matti d ben, ts ie 1 64 
But With no friendly voice, and add thy 
- D ſun; to tell ther bow I hate thy beams * 


Tux vaſt aceeſſion to our language uf 
foreign coinpounds and polyfyllubes 
hach opened new ſprings, and muftiphen 

tie mans of varying our modulations. 

q But under whatever form thefe varia 
tions appear, or however artfully they 

may be wrought, in imitation f à claſ- 

Lcal rhythmus, yet they ſtill act ab- 


— 
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jection to that ſimple and original prin- 


ciple, by which the accent governs the 


meaſure, while the ſenſe, in conjundtion 
with the laws of muſical ſucceſſion, go- 
verns the accent. It will likewiſe be 
found, that the ſenſe in molt caſes de- 
termines the pauſe. And thus we prove, 
by an uniform and unaltered practice, 


what had been before inferred from the : 


reaſon of the thing, that the origin of 


verſe was from the impreſſion of ſenti - 
ment. | 


WIATEVER diſputes may have ariſen 
among the learned concerning the parent 
or primitive tongue, they perfectly agree 
as to its genius and character, and admit 

with one conſent, that it muſt have been 


barren of words, rude of ſound, of the 


I 2 6mpleſt 
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Gmpleſt conſtruction, and abounding wich 
8 monoſy llables. The Greek language, 
| therefore, whether derived or original, 
had its æra of rudeneſs and ſimplicity ; 
: and, if ſo, the ſimpleſt meafures muſt 
have been the firſt in order<. The 
higheſt praiſe of human wir is, to have 
improved or refined on the hints given 
: by nature; to act. without ſuch hints, 


5 would be 00 create. 


Ir may be aſked in this place, what 
advantages did the Greeks derive from 


JO Certam quippe eſt linguas omnes, quz mono- 
ſyllabis conſtant, eſſe ceteris antiquiores. Multis 
abundavit monoſyllabis antiqua Græca, cujus veſli- 
gia apud poetas, qui antiquitatem affectarunt, re- 
| manſere 1 non P Salmaſius, de re Helleniſtica. 


= N their 
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their improvements on the ſimplicity of 


their primitive meaſures? and, how far 
may the knowledge of cheſe advantages 


be of uſe to us, or promote the refine- 


ment of our language and meaſures. 


Ir cannot be imagined that the Greeks 
could create any new mode of imitation: 


their great object ſeems to have been, 


by a gradual reformation of their lan- 
guage, to vary their meaſures, and mul- 
tiply the reſources of ſound and motion; 


not ſo much in the view of improving the 


means of imitation, as of preſerving to 


the ear the continual en) oyment of a re- 


gular dignity and ſweetneſs of. verlifica- 
tion. It was in conſequence of this ge- 
neral intention, that they beſtowed the 


4 prof} | 


* 
* a 
*** = 
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utmoſt dignity of found and motion on 
the moſt familiar ideas, though they 
hereby deprived the more important of 
their juſt diſtinction and pre- eminence. 


| Tax muſic of the hezamcter is noble, 
vigorous, ſublime ; but in this, as in our 
modern counterpoint, the ſpecific im- 
Preſſiors are ſunk in the general effect (. 
All refinements have a tendency to efface 

® Jl controppunto, ende compolito di ravie 
pare, Pune Senta, Takera grove, gueſta di ande- 
mento preſto, quella di tardo, che hanno tutte a 
trovarſi in ſieme, e ferir Forecchie ad un tempo, 
comme potrebbe egli muovere nell' animo noſtzs 
ana tal determinata paſſions, Ia duale di ſua vaters 
xechiede un determinato moto, e un determinato 
tuono. Algarotti, Sergio ſopra Opera i in Mufica, 
p. 25. 


4 5 dle 
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the principles of the art into which they 
are introduced, Were the counterpoint 
to take intire poſſeſſion of our muſic, we 
ſhould loſe every idea of its original 
deſtination, and the ſole object of the 
art would be to flatter the ear. 


| To the ſecond part of the queſtion 
Propoſed, I anſwer, that, to make our 
language capable of a perfect poliſh, 
and claſſical rhythmus, we muſt caſt it 
oyer again, purge and tranſmute it into 
2 more ductile character. The firſt ſtep 
towards ſuch Aa reformation would be the | 
mY” difficult; for we muſt diſclaim 

e ſupports which we haye borrowed 
— other tongues, and form our own 
compounds out of our primitive roots. 
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In the management of this proceſs, we ” 
muſt, after the example of the Greeks, 
reduce by every art our redundant con- 
ſonants; ſoften and draw out by a happy 
mixture of vowels the rude but expreſſive 
monoſyllable. We muſt reje& the pre- 
poſition and auxiliary verb, and ſupply 
their functions by adjunct ſounds and 
varied terminations. In this purſuit, 
the habitual preference of ſound to 
ſenſe would extend from the ſigns of our 
ideas to their order, and tranſpoſitien 
would neceſſarily become a part of the 
reformation. I ſay neceſſarily, becauſe 
a conſtruction perfectly ſimple would 
be inconſiſtent with the genius of a lan- 
guage + abounding, like the Greek, with 
polyſyllables. Cl Ahnvaio adhs, 2 58 
i 7404 xa Waco 8018. How im- 
\ ing EP” proved 
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's proved by inverſion? — edges Abgases, 


| Tots Otolg to ci⁰ͤe Was Kal wacnig. We 
| ſhall be ſtill more ſenſible of the advan- 
tage. in the change from Ota wade un ys 
prnviu, to. Mmnuy Gags Yew . OyNepeernve Thus 
the reſinements of language, by multi- 
plying i its ſounds, made it neceſſary 10 
throw the ideas out of their natural or- 
der; and tranſpoſition, by varying the 
relations and proportions of thoſe ſounds, 
gave birth to artificial meaſures, and a 


ww gry 


Ina 8 conſiſting moſtly of mo- 
noſyllables, tranfpoſition is ſeldom uſed, 
or, when uſed, differs little from an ab- 
folute ſimplicity. For inſtance, we hard- 
ty ly a attend to the difference between 


S” 


My- 
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M faith and truth, O Samſon, prove, 


O Samſon, prove my faith and truth, 


Ix proſe we are leſs tempted to violate 
the ſimplicity of our conſtrudtion, be- 
cauſe we are not under an equal neceſſity 


of ſupporting the moyements. * It is 


f The movements of proſe hold a middle courſe, | 
between a total negle&, and an abſolute irifneſs of 


meaſure: 


— Er 
Lege ſolatis. | 


Id quad Cicero optime det, Erber Tequ 
ter, ſe quod numeroſum fit quzrexe: ut magis non 
true, 
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true, that we have borrowed a great 
pumber of poly ſyllables from other lan- 
guages; but we temper the precipitatiog 
or redundance of theſe ſounds by the 
frequent interpoſition of our native mo- 
noſ y llables. It was on this principle, it 

mould ſcew, chat the Greeks continged 
to employ thoſe monoſyllabic particles 
Which had been originally the figns f 
caſes, though they had rendered them of 
no effect with regard to che ſenſe, from 
the moment that their functions had been 


prüden by termination. 


«pubj.er, quod — gram pee 
quod pocticum eft, eſſe compoſitionem nelie. 
| - Qyint, Juſt, J. IX. ir. 


Varzovs 
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. 
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"Various haye been the conjectures of 
| learned and ingenious men touching the 
cauſes of the ſeparation of Muſic from 
Poetry The greateſt difficulty with me 
is, to comprehend how their union could 
have ſubſiſted after the inſtitution of 
meaſures founded on artificial quanti- 
ties. We muſt take this ſubject a lle 
| higher. 


MosIcAL pronunciation muſt depend 
on the laws of muſical ſucceſſion : ac- 
copdingly, in the pronunciation of words 
"of two ſyllables; muſic conſtantly throws 
its accent on the firſt :. as in glory, rin; 
| Or 
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or on the ſecond, as rejoice, exvlt.* In 
words of three ſyllables, muſic takes no 
notice of quantities otherwiſe, than, by 
- lengthening or ſhortening. the duration 
of the middle ſyllable: as in émphaſis, 
harmony, emphãtic, harmonic... Words 
of four. ſyllables are, in the language of | 
muſic, nothing more than duplications, af 
words of two;. that is to ſay, they regu- 
larly fall, either into two iambics, as fa- 
cilitite, omnipotence ; or into two tre- 


Seek 8 n by 


f A La 9 af eninfpllabls hath-no ad - 
vantage, i in point of movement, oyer two monoſylla- 
bles thrown into the ſame meaſure. But eight 
verſes out of ten, throughout our beſt poems, have 
no other advantage than what they derive from the 

uſe of diſſyllables. What do we mean when we 
_ exclaim againſt a monoſyllabical rhythmus? 


-this 
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which throw our native monoſyllables 


into meaſure, forms and directs the ge- 


neral pronunciation 6f our mixed lan- 
unge; with this difference, that, as the 
Tenſe could have no part in determining 
che secents of pelyfylladles, che relative 
 Euidivtivies of rhefe fyflabley maſt have 
been decided intirely by the ear, and 
Have fällen fingly under the laws of mu- 
fical uceentuntion: to Which fnuſt be add- 
ed, that theſe qwaneities are, by a regu- 
lar and uniform pronunciation, become 
favariable; and ſe far partake of the 

Advantage, While at the Tame time they 
point out the origin of a fixed proſody, 


Taz conſtancy with which we have 
. mhered to theſe laws, hath preſerved 
a the 
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the native charaſivr of ove verle through 
_ pearing tlie firſt ftroke of the iambie, 


and the ſecond of the trochety dhe an- 
cients formed their anapzſt and dadiyle, 
By reducing their polyſyllables under the 
government of our muſical accents, we 
| have diſpoſſe ied them in fome degree of i 
their artificial advantages, and fubdued 
them to the tenor of a monolyllabical 
rhythmus. The rhyfhmus of every lan- 
page depends priveipally on the Bias of 
Emple ideas, as by theſe we more imme- 
diately expreſs our feelings; theſe ſigns, 
In our language, are for the moſt part 
monoſyIlables. I need not repeat What | 
Bäch been already obſerved concernitty 
the conſtrution 6f our fanguage. "How | 
abſurdly 
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abſurdly haye our anceſtors been charged 
with a dull neglect of: claflical: advan- 
tages, and a perverſe predilection for 
their own. rude meaſures and barbarous 
2 ning eee eee eee 


Ir from muſical quantities we paſs to 

the conſideration of an artificial proſody, 
it will be difficult to conceive, that this 
change could have been made with a 
| view, as ſome have imagined, to a more 


intimate and perfect union of Muſic with 


Poetry: ſince, ſhould muſic obſerye the 
quantities by inſtitution, ſhe muſt aban- 
don her own; ſhould ſhe neglect thoſe 

quantities, the muſical rhythmus would 
be at variance with the poetic. | 
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"Fs E artifice of contraſted meaſures, 
and the variety reſulting from theſe con- 
traſts, are moſt unfavorable to muſic, be- 
cauſe they diſturb her in the government 
of her accents, and thwart her in the 
exertion of her natural powers. It is 
for this reaſon, that, from our ſimple 
meaſures, muſic ever ſelects the moſt 


e e ee e pools 


abounds with the moſt varied meaſures, 

and embraces every mode of verſifica - 
tion: true; it abounds likewiſe with the 
moſt pictureſque i images, and the boldeſt 
metaphors : are we therefore to conclude 
that theſe are the true objects of muſical 


imitation n? How long are we to be amuſed 
K with 


| 


— a 
— —— 


. 0 Serene —̃ ͤ ͤ —„—-— 
» 
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with inferences drawn from an union 
which we do not comprehend, and from 


a Practice of which we have not one 


deciſive example? 2 
Voss rus s aſſerts with great confidence, 
that the muſic of the ancients derived its 


excellence from the force of their poetic 


rhythmus: this force he makes to conſiſt 
in the power of conveying juſt and lively 


images of the things repreſented. It 
feems intirely to have eſcaped him, that 


theſe images are confined to objects of 
found or motion; ; and that, in the imita- 
tion We W N muße ? from . na- 


4 1 1 45 3 . 


· De Pocmatum Taken et viribus Rhythmi. 
1 5 . ture, 
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rure, be ſuperior 10.7er(s 3 fe: that the 
more powerful imitation muſt hays; bo- 
rowed its advantages from the mere im- 
perfect. From this notable propoſition 
He concludes, that modern language and 
poeſy àre totally ' unqualified: to ' unite 
wich muſic, And yet; where meaſure 
flows from the laws ef muffcal pronun- 
eiation, Poetry and Mufic have one com- 
mon rhythmus: and, if ſentiment takes 
a part in Meir the meaſure," their 
union becomes ſtill more happy and inti- 
mate: fer muſic hath no expreſſion but 
in virtue of her accents; nor have her 
accents any imitative force but what they 
derive. from ſentiment. The truth is, 
muſie borrows ſentiments from poetry, - 
and lends' her movements, and conſe- 
K 2 quently 


quently mnſt prefer that mode of verfi- 
fication which leaves her moſt at . 
to nen own b ba 


* 8 


: ArTER what hath been already ob- 
ſerved of the nature and origin of theſe 
ſiſter · arts, it cannot be thought neceſſary, 
in this place, to prove, that a dramatic 
ſpirit muſt be the common principle of 
their union. This ſpirit is not confined 

to the regular drama; it inſpires the 

lover's addreſs, the conqueror's triumph, 

the captire's lamentation; in ſhort, it 
may govern every mode of compoſition 
in which the poet aſſumes a character, 
and ſpeaks and acts in ee of 
chat character. ee ee 


2 


7 | 8 | To 
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' To ſentiments which ſpring from cha- 


rafter and paſſion, the lyric poet ſhould 


unite images productive of ſentiment 
and paſſion. Objects in repoſe, or the 


beauties of ſtill- life, fall not within the 
province of muſical imitation; nor can 


muſic take a part in the colouring of lan- 


guage. Our modern lyric poeſy is a 
ſchool for painters, - not for muſicians. 
The form of invocation, the diſtinctions 
of the ſtrophe, the antiſtrophe, and 
| chorus, are mere pretenſions. To what 


purpoſe do we ſolicit the genius of mu- 
fic, while we abandon, without reſerve, 


the plectrum for the pencil, and caſt 
2, ande che tyre; as a child doth its rattle, 


v3: : in 
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in the moment that we proclaim it to be 


the object of | Our Pr eference? 1 tht 


8. 


— 


5 or it is ſaid; that muſic, by its im- 
preſſions on one ſenſe, may excite affec- 
tions ſimilar to thoſe which take their 
tile from another: and it has been in- 
ferred from Hence, that the muſician 
can, by a Kind of enchanment, paint 
viſible object. "to; paint by movements 
would be enchantment indeed; but the 
| wonder ceaſes, when, we are * ge un- 
derſtand, that muſic hath no other means 
of repreſenting a viſible object, than by 
Producing; in the, foul, the. fame. move» 

5 - 1 mente 


IS 
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ments which we ſhould ann feel 
were that object 3 


Ts E obſervations lead us to the ne- 
ceſſary diſtinction of the image from its 


effect; of its beauty as a viſible object, 
from its energy as a ſource of pathetic 


emotions. Thus we draw the line be- 
tween painting and muſic: nor does the 


occaſion call for a maſter-ſtroke ; their 


ſeparation will he marked in the chan 
of their 1 70 STO 599 


: Long, pity, let the nations view 


| | Thy ſky-worn, robes of tendereſt blue, 


And 15 of ny Veke 1 4 


* Pict. de Muſique, Art. Biral. 


5 | Collins, Ode to Pity. 
0 K 4 Deſerted 


0 
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" Pefines i at his aw need 

By thoſe his former bounty fed, 

On the bare earth expos'd he lies 
With not a friend to cloſe his eyes, * 


4 


Ir, inſtead of expreſſing our own, we 
deſcribe the feelings of others, and fo 
enter into their condition as to excite a 
lirely ſenſe of their ſeveral affections, 
we retain the ſpirit of the drama, tho 
we abandon the form. The moſt per- 
fect poem of this kind, in our language, 
is the Feaſt of Alexander, by Mr. Dry- 
den. Here, muſic unites with poetry 
in the character of a deſcriptive art; 


& Dryden, Alexander's Pe. 
but 
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but then the objects of her . 
are her o own impreſſions. | 


OR. - 


Tr was objected by Ariſtotle to the 
poets of his time, that they were the 

principal ſpeakers in their own poems; 

contrary to the practice of Homer, who 
well knew, that, while the poet ſpeaks, 
the imitation. or the drama ceaſes. It 
is remarkable that this is the very era 
from which Plutarch dates the corrup- 
tion of muſic. When the poet ceaſed 
to write from the movements of the 
heart, the muſician began to fog from | 
the caprice of the i imagination. 


I De Poet, c: xxiv. _ 
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In proportion as the ſpirit of expreſ-_ 
fion declines, a taſte for deſcription will, 
of courſe, prevail; we expreſs the agi- 
tations and affections of our minds; we 
deſcribe the circumſtances and qualities 
of external objects: the application of 
meaſure to either purpoſe depends on the 
nature of the ſubject, or the genius of 
the writer. A ſingle inſtance may ſuffice 
to ſet this idea in the cleareſt mom 8 
When Ajax fcives fone rock's vaſt ** 

to throw, 


The line too labours, and the words move 
flow. * 


TI = Pope, Eflay on Criticiſm, 
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So wh they in the expreſſion of 2 
deep and heavy affliiion : 


75 And in this harſh e ot; draw tag; op breath bs. -- 
1 ala.“ e LO So 


LIkE parallels may be continued thro? 
all the examples which have been given 
of pathetic accords. Now, though the 
imitations of verſe may be applied to the 
| Purpoſes either of expreſſion or of de- 
ſcription, it is not the ſame thing with 
regard to muſic, the effects of which are 
fo exquiſite, fo fitted by nature to move 
the paſſions, that we feel ourſelves hurt 


» Hamlet. 
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and difappointed, when forced to recon- 
cile our ſenſations to a ſimple and unaf- 
fecting coincidence of ſound or motion. 5 


E Ac Aix, in deſcriptive poetry, the 
imitations often turn on the force of par- 
ticular words, on the reſemblance be- 
tween the 225 and the idea: 


| . ſound 
Thy ;nfernal doors, and on their hinges | 
grate | 


Harſh thunder. ® 


-In- this, and in every other inſtance 
where the reſemblance is determined by 


_ * Paradiſe Loſt. 
| ſound, 
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ſound, the characters of Poetry and 
Muſic are directly oppoſed ; for, the na- 
ture of articulation ſtrialy conſidered, it 
will appear, chat in poetry, the iuſita- 
tions of harſh and rude ſounds muſt be 
the moſt perfect; in muſic, it is juſt the 
reverſe. It was for this reaſon, that our 
incomparable Milton, in his imitations 
of muſical ideas, threw the force of the 
| imitation, not on the ſound, but on the 
movement: 7 oat 5 oak igans 


g- * 


Save where ſilence yields 
To: the night-warbling bird, that - now 
awake 


Tunes ſweeteſt, his love-laber'd fon 3. | 


? Paradiſe Loſt, 


| Tags 
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 Tass0 was not ſo Judicions, or truſted 
too much to the ere oof his lan- 
guage : 


Odi cle Ee; SO TIT SET 1411 
Che vi di ramo inramo 1 
Cantanda, To amo, 10 amo. * 


Hear that ſweet nightingale, © 1 8 5 
Who flies from grove to grove. TL 
His ſong—T love, I love. 


Tuxsz imitations of muſical ideas by 
articulate ſounds have much the ſame 
effe& with the imitations of the force of 
particular words by muſical ſounds. 


4 Aminta. 5 
| Thus, 
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Thus, Handel ſeldom fails to aſcend wih 
the word rie, and deſcend with the ward 
fall. Purcell goes {till farther, and.ac- 


companies every idea of raungue/s wit 

an endleſs rotation of notes. But what 
hall we fay to that muſician, who dif- 
graces the poet by realizing his meta- 
phors, and, in downright earneſt, makes 
the fields /augh, and the vallies ing. In 
muſic, - it is better to have no ideas at 
all than to have falſe ones, and it will 
be ſafer to truſt to the ſimple effects of 
impreſſion than to the idle conceits of 2 

forced i imitation. 


I our attempts to cones muſic into an 8 


union a wich deſcriptive Poetry, we ſhould 
| do 
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' well to conſider, that muſic can no other- 
wiſe imitate any particular found, than 
by becoming the thing it imitates : it 
hath an equal facility i in conforming with 
fimple ideas of motion. What effects 
enn be expected from i imitations, in which 
there is neither ingenuity in the execu- 
tion nor e object? 
VIE 852 « on the ae hand, tae 
as motion, falls far ſhort of the prompr- 


neſs and facility of muſic ; nor cam it; 


with reſpect to ſounds, riſe above a diſ- 
tant and vague aſſimilation: its imita- 
tions, therefore, in either caſe, may be 
attended with ſome degree of ſurpriſe 


and pleaſure. The misfortune is, that 


our poets dwell 100 much on this trifling 
advan- 


| 


o 5 * 
* ＋ 
. 9 
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ad ADFRSEs 2 and pyrlue. it, wo an Almoſt 
0031 wales of the * en 
er. 8 5 


is 


7 F | J £3, . 8 * 
1 $' s 6 : 


1 Ar not lo vain as to ee r 


ideas on this ſubject ſhould have miu 
{/ weight. with che profeſſors o of either ard 

or influence them to 4 change of ch 
Principles and purſyits in which they are 
| ſupported. by an eſtabliſhed pragiice. 
But this I will venture to afficm, ghar 
there cannot be a more certain proof of 


a corrupt taſte, than to find the powers 
of imitation diverted' from the more im- 
portant to inferlor purpoſes. 1 fhatl 
ſubmit my ſentiments on this point, as I 
have done on every othier, to a fair exa- 
mination. There is a paſſage in Virgil 

I. where 
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where he detetibes the heavy fall“ K an 
e Procumbit kumi bos I am not At 
all ſtruck with this imitation, and the 
reaſon muſt be, that there is nothing ei- 
ther pleaſing or intexeſting in the. Object. 
But, let the idea be of 2 nature to en- 
Sage our attention, and we, are no 
* liferept toy its accord: 


* 


4 qe PLS. : 


2 528 > 


Oz _ his moul 


FORET ; 


| Behemoth, biggeſt-born of earth, picav'd 
. „His vaſtneſs r eine 217 TO IIA . 


70 400% 0181195 9291 „ 10 u 2737; 
5 „Ii 5: 107405 5 
"Tan elfen Fenn a upon, us with 
increſt which a in the object: 
K i: 0 21 rom fim 
5 ere 0 WE] _ 
ane þ #4 ene 
fic 
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Sic fatus ſenior, celumque imbelle 6 fne 1 
Conjecit.* _ 75 
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. Wr ische feebleneſs in this moves 
ment ſo very affecting? Is . Is it not, that it 
eorreſponds with our pity of che »pook 
old king, and completes the image of his 


. condition: 
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tion are Inch as are ney" deferip- 
. 2.2133 

| B ' $4 od, $3% 
» 


Is imitating the motions of external 
objects through their various madilica- 
tions, as, of lightnefs, heavineſa, rapl- 
3 5 9 3 ee and 


2 — is of opiion tht che Ala 
drine is beit calculated to exemplify ſail ne 
cauſe it moſt haturally exhibits the aft Uf 
through a long ſpace in a ſhort time. Is ut meant, 
that we paſs through the long fave of the Alex- 
andrine in m ſwort'a time. in we SG the 
ſorter ſpace of. the Pentametar ? But . 
be ; for, luppoting : an ;equal Huency in the Nate 
employed i in each, their times muſt be always in the 
proportion of 12 to 10. That line ſo often, cited | 
as an example of e ſets this matter in the 
cleareſt light: 3 


7 k 
e 3 
* . „Kan 
- __ 
. 1 
r . he 
LY 


(he likes; the merit of "he Imitation 
derided by u den angebe with 8 
be; te ſums ming ich regard iw our 
- confidered” as lations of che 
| mel, wes "theſe motion of 'n tature'to 
de teduced into feaſible and determiiued 
images. In l e. — 


1 1 / 3} 1:1 
rom 


pri 
tance? S# 2 


FE of x7, {jllables in the; mp. mpg c hgt 
ol road er But our Alexandrine 
Lean never confiff of more or leſs than 13 Hilal. | 


The ane fs obydus. Ba 
4 ; » : 
2 L 3. tional 

4 * 
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tional difference, that we are leaſt ſenſi- | 
ble of the; imitation, when moſt.. tranſ- 
ported by its effects ; for, if the poet is 
| ſucceſsful in touching the ſprings of paſ- 
ion, our ſpirits obey the, impreſſion, 
and run into the ſame movements Wich 
thoſe which accompany che fentiment; 
thus, while we are under the united in- 
fluence of the natural motion of the 
paſſion, and athe artificial movement: of 
the verſe, ve loſe' fight of the imitation 
in the ſimplicity of the union, and en- 
ergy, of the effect. But in matters of 
mere deſcription it is not ſo; in theſe 
imitation is Profeſſed, and there cannot 
be a beauty without * manifeſtation of 
In ſhort, wherever paſſion. is con- 
e a coincidence of found and mo- 
i qe 4 _ WE 
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tion becomes, as it were, the native and 
proper language of that paſſion; and 
our inattention to the art which may be 


employed on theſe occaſions is fo far from 
contradicting, that it confirms all that 


has been offered on che origin of nals. 
and on the natural e be- 


— — tn — —— 
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18 F according 0 hs 
claſſes albgned them, have their 
proper and characteriſtic movements, 
muſt not their impreſſions extend to the 
imagination? and if ſo, may we not col - 
let from hence, how far, and under 
what reſtrictions, imagery may be the 
language of paſion ? ? 


71 Ler us ſuppoſe that the imagination 
may be heated by the movements of 
quickened and inflamed fpirits: hence ir 
| 1 may 


N LANDIS. —_ 


may co-operate with the paſſions of an- 
ger, — — . collarerals. . * 
Hed" with” tlie — de en, 
it ſhould be bold, coneife, and deeibre, 
that che fancy may not ſeem to dwell « on 
her own opera tions. VVV 


ment wn pride, wonder, and emula- 
ton. But as theſe: paſſions and their 
movements tend | waryrally towards in- 
ereaſe, it follows, that the images here 
employed may be enlarged and dilated. 
Th this cafe, therefore, dontrary to the 
former, 4 Uiſplay of imapinadon doin- 
| £ides with rhe nature of the alfeSion, | 
| 123 Ir 
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OI ; i 2 - F ea e442 45S 
4: >; reren 22 11 1 811 e 
* * . 
> 


” 17. he i imagination . may be heated e or 
raiſed i into an agreement with the mo- 
"Lions. of the animal ſpirits, muſt it not 
languiſh and ſubſide with them; ; how 
then can imagery be the language of 
grief or dejection? the vibrations of re- 
laxed nerves can communicate nothing 
more than their own languor: accord- 
-ingly,. we-ſhall always find, that, white 
ve are under the influence of a diſpirit- 
ing paſſion, our aim will be to expreſs, 
not to deſcribe, our feelings. non 


| 4 1 oe: 
* ” i * 4 "WE 1 


Sven, L conceive, muſt be "the. fans 
; of nature With regard to the influence 
of paſſion on the ak and yet, I mean 


not 


* « -— _ _ 
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not to recommend a ſtri& obſervance of 
them. It were a vain and ill-judged at- 
tempt to reduce the flights of the imagi- 


nation under the government of a too 


rigid philoſophy. In this, as in ſome 
other ſubjects, nature ſeems to ſport 
with our underſtanding, and lays aſide 
ber laws, to wanton in her creations. 
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